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From the Editor 

A total of 23 manuscripts were received for consideration in this issue. Twelve could pass the double 
blind review process and were revised in time. The average reviewing period was about 8 weeks in this issue, 
actual time ranging from 4 to 15 weeks, depending on individual reviewer’s cooperation. Though our journal 
encourages manuscripts directly written by-teachers, we seldom got articles solely written by them. Ms LAU 
Fung Luen’s article in this issue is a rare one since I become the editor in 1994. We hope there will be more 
teachers interested in publication in the future. 

Readers can access the abstracts of our past issues (starting from the 1967 issue) through the international 
data base ERIC or the internet website address: (http://wwwl.fed.cuhk.edu.hk/en/nh/nhindex.htm or 
www.hktc.ed.gov.hk). Readers can also get a complimentary hard copy of the journal by sending an A4 size 
self-address return envelope with sufficient postage (HK$7.20 local or US$3.00 equivalent cost for overseas) 
to: HK Teachers Association, 242 Nathan Rd., 7/F, National Court, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
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Papers Are Invited 

New Horizons receives papers and has them reviewed throughout the year. Starting from the year 2000, New Horizons will be published twice 
a year. Teachers, school administrators, student counsellors, educators and researchers are invited to submit papers about discoveries and new 
insights from their systematic inquiries and professional practices. Contributions if accepted (and revised) in time will be published in May or 
November. 

Please send papers to: The Editor, New Horizons, Hong Kong Teachers’ Association, 

242 Nathan Road, National Court, 7/F, Kowloon, Hong Kong 



Notes for Contributors: 
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Utilizing the Approach of Educational Evaluation on the Methodology of Research on 
Modern and Contemporary Chinese Literature 

In past fifty years, most of the research in the field of modern and contemporary Chinese Literature is not 
objective and not scientific. Besides political interference, the methodology that the researchers commanded in hand 
is outdate and not effective. Since China opens its door in 1978, Chinese scholars have absorbed various literature 
critical methods from western world. This article intends to introduce the principle and methodology of educational 
evaluation in the field of modern and contemporary Chinese literature research. A wide area, including many detail 
items of the field has been discussed. Of course, some items may not be suitable to be adopted, but most of the 
research activities can adopt the methodology of educational evaluation. This is a new trial to carry out the inter- 
discipline study. 
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Evaluation is the process of ascertaining the decision 
areas of concern, selecting appropriate information, 
and collecting and analyzing information in order 
to report summary data useful to decision-makers 
in selecting among alternatives. 
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( Program W5£ltiiM®S£«g) Sil‘^2;g 

ss-istwiig • (fmmm - - its > 

' fiw ' p's.^ii:^®) ’ ' ■mmm 

«sK)0gpg*fiii«ffFfesiiis - ■sflUiif is^iiefflsaasi^ 
mtm ’ ii^a» • 

? M ( fFfe Evaluation ) - Wm^l^ 
: ii3SitiaiKiiEi5izt#7S®fi£a ? 

^iifiaa (.mmmmmmm^ - 

p“p - — a ''Xi^T'jj m 

B$gj • ii^.BfliKiEgMiii±#fS 

’ a#s^!±iiigf±ffi®P7i®««2rtgsi»^m7 

- tBKit^tJei»P::^®:t«7igi^^sf^p°p®fe 

• PfeS^ 3 ffiefJa 7 Afe 3 c» ' 
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(4) MH^a^( Qualitative Evaluation) 

s®s ' 0mmm - immmm - 

' i^« ( ) mm ' 25:i(Ms " mmmi^m-mm 
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< ' m 

p°p ' • axmm-MShhm - 

mm. ’ ®^iiiMf#w^ii«ins! ■ » 

\966^txm ’ til)SS±5DAS:S:»tHMd; • I'F^tBlifi 
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\af&mm9hxmmma ix^xm) - m\u% 
. my ' (xx5c*>-teW®f«^MJ • ait^s^wtr^e 
#*gi^p°p (x^Sp^p) i'^jmm. - '(lafflffgwmiijsp 
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it ' li^'i^A'L' ' 

Rllffl^SiBl - i$m ' ' 4©;®P3 

®)its±^ 5 )-&aw ■ ' mmm - mm > 

iiS^i¥^lEii#fFlIifnl;b®21f ^ - mmW 

tt«T ” ' ScWtp°p];b«fFlfiJ ■ 

Jtb7ii - ■ l^p“pl;bK > i'^^itm - 

(6)j^ffi1is3‘{i(Inferential Evaluation) 

mmmmu (Hudson, 1975:79-81)®S*M2l± 

: ’■YSX^figili? jjtb 
- M^iiiaaiS^ " ^lii^Mggc 
mimm • ssr-Ettai^a 

) ” ^fi6F?Ha : '■ fita X Y m ? j 

’ iiJX^gEli? j US# Y ' glj 

liSifilc Y ? J JiaSFtt^if T'(SIfiJM»ffl?0AI¥ - 4fF 

na(@ffli!r^(tp”p^^»f5£ ■ (^J^DSIg^lK'Fp^p^Dii# 

E) ’ A«-mSWg!(^14W ■> 
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Siil^ ’ » it 

mig^fFttWSee " 

MJtt±jii«-flii®S!tffli ■ 
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# ' ffFe«is^^fijKjtffgs5i ' mmmwimmmm 
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3. 
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$d¥S7\+ - mmmt) > Btsg (^!ij$Ddj)Sii;®B#^ 
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Aw,mm ( ATjp^^wi'j ' mmmi) > 

Jtb“ifi ’ U t i li za t i o n 

Evaluation)^5t ° 
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1. 1'^p^nmm 

sss»^#isery5R • ■ 

•■ nmxmi'fS:, 



i)F& > SB5i7aW»f'Fp°o ” 

ma ’ m-mm’pmmmff3mmmm^tD ■ “h+a# 

i)u » 

1 » ^e»ee'L'f#WA^^^«siifyKf7p“p6^«^ • 
^xmmm^ • sitsp^m ■> 

(Educational 

Connoisseurship & Criticism ) (Cuba, 1987:207; 
Eisner, 1985:103-1 19) » ffiHitelS - 
#&t)iiK73^KPl27(Connoisseurship) ° BpgSfll^ ■ 

mmshmmmm > tsi'jinasi^^tsp^iiroif^B# • 
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nmx " mn.j — spass-m* ■ 

Stt-B#t!l®r£*?4^:^?£»a > iftWH5:A(1986:l- 

’ iP^KiEeti ^wmmmj » 

’ Jife7#af'Fp”n69a(&ag — 

• gPHSffifSig^-PflPsifcA^a; 
mi ' 3tP('Pp"p7ISgmgia<iisg)!r^^7:ige(lP5: - 
fijfflPi^spoW* ’ m '7niii-«^j 

fiJ$DStn(1978)(^a-X> ’ 

siP«i^i# ’ (t#s5B?s^#itf^is ’ mnntkm 
« - ^Mmnm ? — xm 

m 

(^nfS^KUrP^ ' 

Bu^35:#'iRa^) ’ ’ ftfer 
» ?i«ii(i999)iPfyfflBW3ti(S«si±iii 
35: (^OTfSfertxwRKigi^s^iKt) » (^p°pSs 

m BaE^7-^HB#itS!l » 

2 mi'p^mmmmmm 

^^(i99i:42-55)SM/j'is <x^> umn^mm 
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^ - i^5f5pg?g^^±i5^^ 

'"ifiij ■> 
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m • ?L?l§i*^^^gST¥P3j ■ • 
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fOflJp“a ’ fliKBgiiiii35:f»^J8 ’ ME.t#?iJStlT-^gESt 
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T? 

Ki^fi^^-1@W»f!lT^S2f:S€«fAlEA(l996) 
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fiAwiati«itf*#)e^^^^'s]'igT-« ” 
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3. rmmfpnm^ 

^mmx;^^mi§M^mi999)ffim±my: (it 
A'b'^ ®ilA«)i'a^W> 

g ’ f^#s^SfSro17fF^^f|5iiA%PMA ’ 

• #4^W«PK65iSAfiIfll5^ • lUS®fF^ttX 



SSSfj- 

1 992;260)( 

J ft r=m ’ 
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• i^iSifiie^^ls5)iiifl=ift 

’ gpwA' 

a^ffl^Fn^ffi • - MM5E “ a 

•5r?s-<ii!iB«^#ifiT3iii sa«SHm 

ti • ifn«iP45SS?raaiBil 

» sittssffi'EG'iuifjij ’ x^mjEm.mmmA 
gi5iiise^* - 

sg ' ffi7cW«E«$4 • ai'^JfsBft'Fp^pibMrfn^ » 

^^(1991:116-273)5£4'M''MS <H^E> ajffiit 
ts^^B45raftfiE^s^a«*iJi ■ m^mm — «a 

" W^#a^7Bga§iL5i 
W\ • • BP 

mmm^mm-m - 

4. i'^mmmmm^ 
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p”pf5mKAB^^§)^S • ■sJUiffl^Fnl# ' mSiSFnK^iR 
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° ’ A:S:^'ali^lk Gardner (Multiple Intelligences - MI) 

^mmmm • iimm&wmm^^immjmmm.mmmmn “ w^ - 
«■ 

An Examination of the Binet Intelligence Test and Multiple Intelligence Constructs 

This paper starts by raising three questions related to issues of All Round Education, Individually Configured 
Education, and Quality Education so as to provoke readers to think about concepts of Intelligence and meanings of 
Intelligence-Fair in educational settings. A traditional IQ test, Chinese Binet Intelligence Test, is then analyzed to 
show its narrow coverage and out-of-date measurement philosophy. Through review of relevant literature, this paper 
seeks to examine the core components of Gardner's multiple intelligence constructs and summarize some of their 
manifestations. Teachers can base on these to observe and assess via various means students' intelligence framework. 
A comparison of traditional Binet IQ and contemporary MI measurement philosophies is also presented. 





Keywords; Binet Intelligence Test, Multiple Intelligences, Construct Validity, Intelligence Fair 
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Developmental Change on the Duration of Undergraduate Programme in Hong Kong 

There are four debates on the duration of undergraduate programme in Hong Kong at last century. Since the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong is established in 1963, the two universities have their own system in admission and 
duration of undergraduate programme. The Hong Kong University with three-year undergraduate programme serves 
pupils from Anglo-Chinese School and admits them according their results in the Advance Level Examination. While 
the CUHK admits pupils from Chinese Middle School with Higher Level Examination results. However, Education 
Commission in ECR3 on 1986 suggests combining the two matriculations. After reunion, the Chief Executive of 
HKSAR government entrust the EC to conduct a comprehensive review of the education system. Later the EC suggest 
providing a new three-year senior secondary education. It seems there may be another change to be happen in the 
duration of undergraduate programme in Hong Kong. No matter how, it is worthy for people to have a historical 
review on this issue. 
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Direct- Granted Primary and Secondary Schools with " Through Train Model" and 

Equal opportunity of Education 

The establishment of Direct-granted primary and secondary schools with "Through train model " leads to the 
concern of educators for the issue of equal opportunity of education. This paper first describes the reasons for supporting 
and opposing the setting up of Direct- granted primary and secondary schools that apply the "Through train model" 
from the perspective of equal opportunity of education. Then, it discusses the importance of establishing such schools 
in fostering elite. It also suggests ways to ensure equal opportunity of education. 
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The Moral Values of a New Generation — An Investigation of the Moral Landscape of 
Students in the PRC's Coastal Regions 

This paper presents the results of a survey of moral values of primary and middle school students (ages 9-15) 
in the coastal areas of Guangdong, Fujian and Zhejang between 1997 and 1999. The survey investigates the background 
of the students and their beliefs in traditional virtues and moral values. The results were analyzed using a combination 
of both quantitative and qualitative methods. They show that despite the varied backgrounds of the student population, 
there is a uniformity in their moral values which are typically progressive, precocious, materialistic, and strongly 
individualistic. Based on these findings, the author makes the following suggestions. First, we should determine the 
major factors influencing students’ moral values. Second, we should be aware of the morally inappropriate aspects of 
students' attitudes. Third, we should guide students to understand the moral rules of a market economy. Finally, 
schools and teachers should pay attention to providing a moral compass for students and stress the importance of 
family education. 
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The Implementation and Extension of Whole Language Writing Project 

The teaching of writing is always a headache to Chinese language teachers. Many students in primary schools 
show no interest to composition lesson and they just finish writing casually. Language teachers also feel that it is very, 
dull to correct students' composition as they are all the same. In 1994 , a primary school in Hong Kong conducted a 
reform of teaching of Chinese writing. The school adopted a new writing project named as "Whole Language Writing 
Project". In 1997, there were 9 schools joined this project. "Whole Language Writing Project" is student-based. It 
emphasizes on the practical use of writing and the combination of writing, reading, speaking and listening. This paper 
tries to introduce the theory and account for the implementation of this writing project. The influence of the project on 
students, teachers, schools and the curriculum of writing are also included. 
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The Use of Comparison Teaching Method in the Teaching of Chinese 

To cope with the local educational reforms and the change of Hong Kong society, with the aim of facing the 
challenge of the 21st Century, it is especially urgent that we should train our youngsters in the way that they can think 
independently, creatively and can solve the problems themselves. There are many ways in educational aspect to achieve 
these goals. The use of comparison teaching method in the teaching of Chinese may be one of the effective ways. 

This article dues with the theory of comparison teaching method, including its definition, its value, its types, 
the different designs and how to put them into practice. In the end, it will discuss the strong points to use this method 
as well as its limitations. 
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Does General Studies Help Pupils Develop Their 
National Identity in HKSAR? 

Lai Wah WONG YU 

Abstract 

In Hong Kong, various changes in education policy have taken place since the 1980’s in response to the 
different impacts generated by globalization, the application of information technology and changes in political, economic 
and educational environments. During the transitional period, various education policies on curriculum reform were 
implemented for the preparation for the return of sovereignty to China. In 1996 General Studies, a new integrated 
subject, was introduced as one of the core subjects in the primary curriculum. It aims at preparing children for a 
comprehensive education in the course of the primary education. Children are guided to acquire basic knowledge 
related to the individual, family, society, science and technology and the natural world. General Studies also aims to 
equip children “with skills and attitudes and enable them to solve problems which they encounter now and in the future 
so that they can gain understanding of their world, develop positive attitudes and be ready to be good citizens”. As 
Hong Kong was going to reintegrate with the People’s Republic of China, in order to help pupils to have increased 
knowledge about China, the syllabus contents of Primary five and six were extended beyond Hong Kong to China and 
the world as a whole. This paper analyses the aims, objectives, contents and the implementation of the General Studies 
syllabus. The aim is to study whether the subject helps develop the national identity in Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region of the People’s Republic of China. The significance of this study is to provide suggestions to strengthen pupils’ 
awareness of their Chinese national identity. 






In a democratic society, education policies are formulated 
and implemented for the good of its citizens. The Hong Kong 
Special Administrative Region Government has initiated a 
series of fundamental school reform and curriculum reform 
measures in response to the different impacts generated by 
globalization, the application of information technology and 
changes in political, economic and educational environments 
(Curriculum Development Council, 1999; Education 



Commission, 1999a, 1999b). During the transitional period, 
various education policies were implemented for the 
preparation for the return of sovereignty to China. An 
education policy in the area of curriculum, a new subject - 
General Studies, in the primary education was implemented 
in 1996. This paper aims to study whether General Studies 
helps to develop the national identity in Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region of the People’s Republic of China. 




Lai Wah WONG YU 



The Role of Education: A Cohesive 
State 

At the societal level, the intention of policy makers is to 
use education to create or maintain a cohesive state society 
by means of a common culture or a common language. 
Economic nationalism had its origin in nation-state and its 
fiction of homogeneity. It stressed the need to create solidarity 
and cohesion in capitalist societies, and the need to create a 
‘common culture’. The notion of a common culture is the 
basis for social solidarity and the development of nation state 
(Brown, Halsey, Lauder &. Wells, 1997). Green (1990, p. 309) 
stated, “The major impetus for the creation of national 
educational systems lay in the need to provide the state with 
trained administrators, engineers and military personnel; to 
spread dominant national cultures and inculcate popular 
ideologies of nationhood; and so to forge the political and 
cultural unity of burgeoning nation states and augment the 
ideological hegemony of their dominant classes”. Thus the 
major role of education is to create a national culture and to 
provide personnel for bureaucratic organization and industry. 

General Studies in the Primary 
Curriculum in Hong Kong 

Hong Kong was a British Colony for about hundred and 
fifty years. Hong Kong was quite different from other British 
colonies: Hong Kong people accepted the reintegration with 
the People’s Republic of China instead of being independent. 
After the signing of the Sino-British Joint Declaration in 1984, 
different measures were implemented for the preparation of 
the resumption of Chinese sovereignty over Hong Kong on 
1st July 1997. 

Hong Kong is a regional and international trading center, 
and is international renowned as one of the ‘four Asian 
Dragons’. Hong Kong people are politically apathetic, 
especially to the return of sovereignty to a communist 
motherland. Education policies were introduced to help the 
pupils in Hong Kong to face the political change during the 
transition period and the new status of Hong Kong, as Special 
Administrative Region of China. There was an emphasis on 



civic education as a result. The Guidelines on Civic Education 
explicitly mentioned the transmission of knowledge about the 
current ideologies of the Government of the PRC, Chinese 
culture and Chinese history, as well as the development of 
the ‘national identity and the patriotic spirit’ (Education 
Department, 1996, p. 22). Through the permeation approach, 
students learn all these in different subjects in primary and 
secondary education. Different syllabuses were produced or 
revised, aiming at preparing students for their roles as future 
citizens of both Hong Kong Special Administrative Region 
and the People’s Republic of China, e.g. the revision of 
existing subjects such as History and Geography in secondary 
education, and the introduction of new subjects such as Liberal 
Studies in secondary education, and General Studies in 
primary curriculum. 

General Studies - Aims and 
objectives 

The General Studies syllabus was published in 1994 and 
first implemented in September 1996 at all levels in most 
primary schools in Hong Kong. General Studies, along with 
Chinese, English and Mathematics, is one of the core subjects 
in primary education. It integrated the subjects of Primary 
Social Studies, Primary Science and Health Education, which 
were taught as separate subjects in primary schools for years 
and aims at preparing children for a comprehensive education 
in the course of primary education. Children are guided to 
acquire basic knowledge related to the individual, family, 
society, science and technology and the natural world. There 
are four major content areas, namely ‘Healthy Living’. ‘Living 
Environment’, ‘Natural World’ and ‘Science and Technology’ 
(Curriculum Development Council, 1994). Besides 
equipping children with the ‘necessary knowledge’. General 
Studies also aims to equip children “with skills and attitudes 
and enable them to solve problems which they encounter now 
and in the future so that they can gain understanding of their 
world, develop positive attitudes and be ready to be good 
citizens” (Curriculum Development Council, 1994, p. 8). 
Furthermore, the systematic integration of related topics in 
Primary Social Studies, Primary Science and Health Education 
“ allows children to look at issues from different perspective. 
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hence making pupils’ learning experiences more holistic. 
Cross-curricular themes can easily be encompassed within 
the new integrated subject, General Studies (Curriculum 
Development Council, 1994). 

As Hong Kong was going to reintegrate with the People’s 
Republic of China, in order to help pupils to have increased 
knowledge about China, the syllabus contents of Primary five 
and six were extended beyond Hong Kong to China and the 
world as a whole. Topics such as ‘the Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region and the mainland of China; Geography 
and History’ and ‘the Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region and the mainland of China: Political and Economic 
Relationships’ were included. Some changes were made in 
the syllabus in 1997 as Hong Kong returned to China on 1st 
July 1997. These included names of government departments, 
chief government officials, etc. The term, ‘China’, was 
changed to ‘mainland China’ (Curriculum Development 
Council, 1997). In general, the return of sovereignty of Hong 
Kong to China and the calls for integrated curriculum from 
the academic arena accounted for the major changes in the 
General Studies syllabus. 

Implementation 

Before the implementation of the new syllabus for 
General Studies, publishers were encouraged to produce 
textbooks for this new subject. Several sets of textbooks, both 
in Chinese and in English, were available in the market as a 
result. Seminars and workshops were organized by the 
Education Department or co- sponsored with the Hong Kong 
Institute of Education in order to introduce to primary school 
teachers about the aims, objectives, teaching strategies and 
contents of General Studies. Teaching kits on various topics, 
especially about China, which were produced by the Education 
Department and some voluntary organizations, were sent to 
each primary school. Educational television programmes were 
also revised or produced according to the new syllabus. 

Since September 1996, General Studies has been 
implemented in all levels of over ninety per cent of the primary 
schools in Hong Kong. Approximately a hundred and sixty 
teaching periods are allocated to General Studies in each 
academic year at each level, i.e. five periods per week 
including one for educational television programmes. 



Critic: Intention and 
Implementation 

The following will include the analysis of the aims and 
objectives, contents and the implementation of General 
Studies in order to study whether the introduction of such a 
new subject in the primary education helps to develop the 
national identity in Hong Kong, Special Administrative 
Region of the People’s Republic of China. 

A Cohesive State: National Identity 

Aims and objectives 

The General Studies Syllabus 1994 was prepared in the 
transition period for the preparation of Hong Kong’s 
reunification with China. Therefore, efforts were made to 
strength the Chinese national identity among Hong Kong 
students in order to create a cohesive state. In the General 
Studies, it was stated that children are helped to develop 
“concern for the local community, home country and the 
world” (Curriculum Development Council, 1994, p. 8). As 
Tan (1997, p. 308) commented, “care was taken to portray 
the PRC in a more favourable light in textbooks and 
syllabuses’. In order to prepare pupils for their status as 
citizens of China, the aim of General Studies should explicitly 
state the development of our children to be good citizens of 
Hong Kong and the People’s Republic of China. National 
identity is an essential element of the civic education but it 
should be learned with some basic concepts, such as human 
rights, democracy, globalization and critical thinking (Leung, 
1998) so that pupils are prepared to become rational and 
responsible citizens. 

In the 1980 Social Studies syllabus, knowledge, skills 
and attitudes and social participation were advocated as ‘the 
four essential components’ to form the source of instructional 
objectives for the whole course, each carrying the same weight 
in shaping young people into mature, co-operative and 
responsible members of the community (Curriculum 
Development Committee, 1980, p. 2). It was suggested that 
“pupils’ early involvement in community activities is 
considered essential to the promotion of social awareness and 
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understanding” (Curriculum Development Committee, 1980, 
p. 4). The Guide to the Primary Curriculum (the Curriculum 
Development Council, 1993) also stated “the goals of 
education are to ... enable them (children) ... to live fully as 
balanced and well-informed individuals as well as useful and 
responsible citizens”. In the General Studies syllabus, ‘social 
participation’ did not appear in the ‘Introduction’ or the 
‘Objectives’ section. There are only a few sentences in the 
content section, which touch upon the idea of social 
participation. If General Studies is to foster civic education 
among “young people so that they posses the knowledge, 
skills, and value necessary for active participation in society” 
(Ross, 1997, p. 4), it is necessary to include social participation 
explicitly both in the introduction and the content sections of 
the syllabus. In this way, we can promote children’s 
“awareness of what is going on outside the classroom...” and 
they “are better prepared for giving their contribution to the 
resolution on social issues when need arises” (Curriculum 
Development Committee, 1980, p. 4) in HKSAR and 
mainland China. 

Content: The China elements 

Though some suggested that school should transmit a 
common culture by means a common curriculum (UK), 
Lawton (1996) suggested that the curriculum should be based 
on a Justifiable selection from culture. In the years prior to 
the return of sovereignty to China in 1997, there was 
increasing demand from the public for helping our pupils 
understand our country through the formal and informal 
curriculum. Therefore, in the General Studies syllabus, there 
was greater coverage of China. It covers the geography and 
history of China, and the political and economic relationship 
between Hong Kong Special Administrative Region and 
China. All these are to be learned in primary five and primary 
six, the last two years of the six-year primary education. In 
order to strengthen the Chinese national identity and develop 
the sense of belonging to our motherland, some simple and 
basic ideas concerning the ‘relationship between the Hong 
Kong Special Administrative Region and the mainland of 
China’ should be introduced to pupils from kindergarten to 
junior primary level. For example, in primary one in the area 
of the study, ‘Living Environment’, besides ‘My Family’, ‘Our 
School’ and ‘Parks’, ‘My Country’ should be included. In 
this way, children are helped to develop their awareness of 



their Chinese national identity. They should further the study 
of China in other levels of the primary education in a spiral 
approach. 

Different from the 1980 Social Studies syllabus, the 
relationship between Hong Kong and China was explicitly 
spelt out in the General Studies Syllabus. It covers mainly 
the economic, historical and political aspects, but the cultural 
aspect was deleted from the Social Studies syllabus. Nothing 
is mentioned about the growth and development of the Chinese 
nation and the inventions of ancient China such as the 
compass, gunpowder and printing, nor is there any reference 
to the dissemination of the Chinese culture to the West in 
early years such as the Silk Route, the Mongolian conquest 
of the West countries and Cheng Ho’s naval expedition. In 
order to promote the Chinese national identity, pupils must 
know more about their country, especially the ancient history 
and major inventions of China, the traditional Chinese culture 
and values in order to take pride in the Chinese heritage and 
the Chinese culture, just as the subject. History is particularly 
prominent in the national curriculum in Britain in order to 
reassert national identity in the face of an increasing globalized 
economy and weakened nation states (Brown et al, 1997). 
This is also the answer to those who argued that teachers and 
pupils might not identify themselves with the ideology of the 
Communist Government of mainland China: cultural identity 
should be promoted among the pupils. Furthermore, there is 
no contradiction with the emphasis of Hong Kong Identity, 
and the learning of local history and culture. It is because a 
post-modern society typically links the local and the global, 
there is a rediscovery of territorial identity, local traditions, 
local histories, as well as nationalism (Kuman, 1997). 
Therefore, pupils should be helped to develop their HKSAR 
identity and also the Chinese national identity. 

Rights and responsibilities of the citizens 

In the General Studies syllabus, ‘communication 
between the government and the people’ with other topics 
such as, ‘Functions of government’, ‘Structure of the HKSAR 
government’ and ‘How HKSAR is governed’ were stated in 
the unit ‘Government of the Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region’. Nothing is mentioned explicitly about 
the rights and responsibilities of citizens. If General Studies 
is supposed to be the chief avenue of promoting civic 
education in primary education and there is a need to promote 
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citizenship of the HKSAR and the motherland, the learning 
of rights and responsibility of a citizen is indispensable. 

Implementation - teacher preparation 

The extent of success of an education policy depends 
greatly on teachers who are directly involved in its 
implementation. Teacher education programmes should 
ensure that all teachers concerned are informed and educated 
about the new curriculum and they should engage teachers in 
constructing and redefining their own practice if necessary, 
and equip teachers with suitable knowledge and necessary 
skills. In the first year when General Studies was implemented, 
in-service teacher education courses, workshop and seminars 
were conducted by the Education Department and the Hong 
Kong Institute of Education. Only one or two teachers from 
each school could attend these programmes at a time. In this 
way, the preparation of practising teachers for the 
implementation of the new subject was done through the ‘key 
person’ system. 

No in-school training of General Studies teachers using 
a ‘key person’ system was reported by any practising teachers 
in the study by So, Cheng, Leung & Wong (1999). They also 
claimed that they preferred to have enrichment training 
courses on subject knowledge, teaching strategies and teaching 
activities in order to improve their teaching, as they did not 
have adequate content knowledge of the political structure of 
Hong Kong, the geography and political structure of China. 
In a previous study (Wong, 1997), student teachers also stated 
the same worries. Most of them did not learn all these in 
their primary, secondary education or teacher education. They 
were not used to discussing political issues in schools or in 
classrooms because under the British rule, it was clearly stated 
in the Education Ordinance that the teaching of politics was 
forbidden in school, which was abolished after the June 4th 
event in 1989. In order to help pupils to develop their Chinese 
nationality, the Education Department should help teachers 
to develop positive attitudes, acquire adequate content 
knowledge of China and the mastery of appropriate teaching 
strategies - the necessary complementary input (Levin & 
Kelley, 1997) to make the teaching and learning of the China 
elements effective. By the depoliticization and trivialization 
of civic education in schools, not only teachers and principals 
of secondary schools are complaining about the lack of 
resources and time or underscoring the importance of open 



examination (Lee & Leung, 1999), teachers in primary schools 
are in a similar situation: drilling students for the Academic 
Aptitude Test for the allocation of Secondary One places. 
Thus, Hargreaves (1997) commented that teachers should be 
supported, encouraged and provided with newly structured 
opportunities to make improvement of their own - professional 
empowerrment. Under the leadership of the principal, school 
culture should be changed: beliefs, values and behaviour of 
the teachers which are the key elements in the success of the 
new programme. They have to define their vision, mission 
and plan for the implementation (Lawton, 1996). School-based 
staff development programmes, experience-sharing sessions 
and educational exchange programmes may be jointly 
organized by the school, the Education Department or teacher 
training institutes. Not only should there be a sound 
philosophy and shared commitment among teachers and 
administrators (Martinello & Cook, 1994) in a school, the 
school culture should also be shared by the pupils and 
supported by their parents (Lawton, 1996). 

Conclusion 

Education policies are intended to promote ‘good life 
and specific value systems’. In democratic societies, these 
values are under constant scrutiny and contestation. Effects 
of education can be seen in the lives of individuals: their access 
to the good life and also on the values to which they are 
introduced through education and socialization. In Hong 
Kong, various changes in education policy have occurred since 
1984. Pupils are provided with different opportunities to be 
acquainted with mainland China and to develop their Chinese 
national identity. 

There was smooth unification with China since 1997. 
The return of sovereignty of Hong Kong to China has served 
as an example for Macau and Taiwan. Therefore, the PRC 
Government has been very conscious not to interfere with 
the domestic affairs in Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region. Considerable autonomy is promised; the ‘One- 
country, two systems’ policy is also implemented in education. 
Recently, there has been different programmes or proposals 
on the reform of the whole education system in Hong Kong, 
including pre-school education, primary education, secondary 
and tertiary education and life long education. The focus is 
mainly on the school curriculum, the quality of teaching and 
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learning and IT education. The learning of mainland China in 
different aspects in General Studies helps pupils to know more 
about their motherland and pave the way for the development 
of their national identity. 
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The Issues of Developmentally Appropriate Curriculum: 
Relevance and Application to the Early Childhood 
Curriculum in Hong Kong 

Paul Shu Sing WONG 
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In early childhood education (ECE), curriculum encompasses prevailing theories, approaches and models. 
Curriculum is planned appropriately based on the knowledge of theory and research about how children develop and 
learn, with special attention given to individual children’s needs and interests in relation to program goals. In this 
paper, focusing on ECE, 1 discuss the underlying rationale, principles and meaning of developmentally appropriate 
curriculum (DAC) as developed by the National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) in the 
United States in 1987. Drawing from relevant literature, I discuss issues of relevance, and application related to DAC 
with specific reference to ECE experience in Hong Kong. 
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Developmentally Appropriate 
Curriculum 

In terms of Doriscoll and Nagel (1999), developmentally ‘ 
appropriate curriculum (or practice) means curriculum that 
recognizes and appreciates children’s levels of development, 
growth, and interest. DAC is curriculum that accommodates 
a child’s physical, emotional, social, and cognitive readiness. 
DAC developed in response to educational issues that evolved 
in the mid-1980s in the United States. During this time, the 
“earlier is better” ideology led to the increased establishment 
of academic ECE programs in the United States. 
Simultaneously, there were two parallel trends sweeping the 
field of ECE: the increased emphasis on formal instruction 
with a press for standardized accountability, and the increase 
in demand from families for greater source of out-of-home 



childcare (Bredekamp & Copple, 1987). The NAEYC 
understood the needs for education to respond to society’s 
changing forces. To support its position for ECE program that 
are “play-based”, and to deal with the prevailing needs, the 
NAEYC produced two editions of the ''Developmentally 
Appropriate Practice in Early Childhood Education Programs 
Serving Children from Birth through Age 8” (Brekekamp, 
1987; Bredekamp & Copple, 1997). 

The two DAP documents have become recommended 
resources for early childhood educators, practitioners and 
parents to guide decision-making about educational programs. 
According to Bredekamp and Copple (1997), there are three 
dimensions to the concept of developmental appropriateness: 
age, individual growth patterns, and cultural factors. Age 
appropriateness draws on the theories of those who posit 
universal stages of human development, particularly as applied 
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to the first eight years of life. Individual and cultural 
appropriateness takes into account each child’s own growth 
patterns, personality, learning styles, family background, and 
culture. To guide users’ decisions about practice, Bredekamp 
and Copple (1997) have delineated twelve interrelated 
principles related to the scopes of: whole child education, 
values of social and cultural influences to children’s learning, 
values of play-based approach to children’s learning, 
children’s experiential learning, individual differences to 
learning, age appropriateness to learning and scaffolding effect 
to learning. In addition, in order to inform educators and 
practitioners of professional ECE practice, Bredekamp and 
Copple (1997) have further addressed five interrelated basic 
guidelines covering the areas of: creating a caring community 
of learners, teaching to enhance development, constructing 
appropriate curriculum, assessing children’s learning and 
development, establishing reciprocal relationships with 
families. 

DAC focuses on whole child development and the child’s 
interactions with adults in appropriate environments. With 
recognition and appreciation of children’s levels of 
development, growth, abilities and interest, DAC has been 
adopted in some ECE settings in the United States and Canada. 
Unfortunately, few early childhood education classrooms 
actually exemplify DAC-as little as one-third to one-fifth of 
the programs studied (Dunn & Kontos, 1997). This seems to 
be the case in settings serving both preschool-age children 
and children ages five through eight. Many researchers and 
educators continue to debate its relevance to ECE. Based on 
relevant literature, I elucidate the issues of DAC’s relevance 
below. 

Issues of DAC’s Relevance in ECE 

Many ECE professionals have highly recommended 
DAC as an appropriate curriculum for young children 
(Bredekamp & Copple, 1997) because of its focus on: 
experience-driven education, developmental theories, child- 
centered curriculum, play-based approach, teacher-family- 
support, and environment. The DAC’s emphasis on children’s 
meaningful learning experience in early childhood is rooted 
in the experience-driven thinking of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Montessori and Dewey (1938). Dewey (1902, 1938, 
1944) sees experience as the basis of education, and views 



education, experience and life as intertwined. Dewey (1938) 
believes that children can learn from their past-present-future 
experience particularly in early childhood (Froebef 
Montessori, in Essa, 1999). Since every child’s experience 
lives on in further experience in learning, DAC values 
children’s lived experience. 

With special emphasis on the age appropriateness and 
individual appropriateness, the underlying principles of DAC 
are highly consistent with the following developmental 
theories. The maturational theory of Gesell is the key 
foundation stone of DAC, because it stresses that development 
and intelligence are determined at birth and that specific skills 
occur at predictable stages in a particular order. Hence, 
environment has little influence over early growth and 
development. Besides, Piaget’s constructivist theory has 
influenced DAC significantly as it highlights that intelligence 
is adaptation to the environment and thinking is qualitatively 
different at each stage: sensorimotor (0-2 years), 
preoperational (2-7 years), concrete operations (7-11) and 
formal operations (11-15). Infants and toddlers learn through 
movement and the sense, preschoolers use symbols to organize 
ideas, and school-agers acquire logical structures of thought. 
Gardner’s multiple intelligence theory is referred to by DAC 
too. Moreover, DAC has considered the value of the 
psychosocial theory of Eriskson. It identifies needs of children 
at different ages/stages, beginning with a need for trust for 
infants, autonomy for toddlers, initiative for preschoolers, and 
industry for school-age children and highlights the importance 
of social interaction in development. In addition, DAC has 
adopted strategies in the behavioural theory of Skinner to 
promote children’s learning. It states that environment is 
important in shaping all aspects of behavior and consistent 
positive reinforcement ensure that behavior will be repeated. 
Furthermore, sociohistory theory of Vygotsky is accepted 

in DAC’s principles. Vygotsky believes that social and historic 
forces shape intellectual ability and language is a primary 
tool for conveying society’s values. And he highlights the 
scaffolding effect from adults on assisting children’s learning 
in their zone of proximal development. In addition, based on 
Maslow’s theory of humanism, DAC always concern itself 
with children’s needs. It believes that humans are motivated 
by fulfilling certain needs: physiological and social-emotional 
needs. Finally, DAC emphasizes the influence of social 
interaction in learning through imitation as advocated in the 
social learning theory by Bandura. 
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Thirdly, grounded in the thinking of Rousseau, 
Peataloozzi, Froebel, Rudolf and Dewey in child-centered 
education, DAC focuses upon the child-centered curriculum. 
In DAC children become the primary source of curriculum 
(Hart, Burts & Charlesworth, 1997). Curriculum becomes the 
course of study with real and attainable goals met in school 
and these goals are to be mastered by students with concern 
for students’ interests and active experience (Dewey, 1902). 
Based on Dewey’s (1902, 1938 ) experience-based curriculum, 
DAC has recommended the integrated curriculum to enhance 
children’s meaningful and joyful learning in well connected 
subject-matter (Miller, 1993; Drake, 1993; Krogh, 1995). In 
DAC, assessment is only a process of identifying individual 
child’s development and needs accompanied with parents’ 
concern rather than as a tool to assess children’s academic 
performance. In the Hyson, Hirsh-Pasek, and Rescorla study 
(1990), preschool children enrolled in child-initated programs 
displayed lower levels of test anxiety than those enrolled in 
academic programs. Preschool and kindergarten children in 
child-centered classrooms had higher expectations for their 
own success, were less dependent on adult permission and 
approval, and were more willing to attempt challenging 
academic tasks. Also, children in appropriate classrooms had 
more positive attitudes about school. Moreover, classrooms 
characterized by child initiation appear to facilitate children’s 
creative development. Children in appropriate classrooms 
exhibited a better performance than children in academically 
oriented classrooms in terms of divergent thinking (Hirsh- 
Pasek, Hyson & Rescorla, 1990; Hyson, Hirsh-Pasek & 
Rescorla, 1990); language development and verbal skills 
(Marcon, 1992); receptive language (Dunn, Beach & Konos 
1994); reading and mathematics achievement scores (Sherman 
& Mueller, 1996). DAC can foster children’s growth across 
developmental domains (Hart, Burts & Charlesworth, 1997). 
Thus, children become active and self-initiated learners in 
“learning and living” (Dewey, 1902, 1938). 

Fourthly, being influenced by the thoughts of Froebel, 
Montessori and Piaget in children’s free play, DAC has 
emphasized play-based approach because play by young 
children is an effective vehicle for promoting learning 
(Bredekamp & Copple, 1997). Sharing the same view of 
Spodek (1986) and Maxim (1989), DAC has considered play 
as the essential ingredient, the tool by which children learn 
communication (Vygotsky, 1978), socialization (Bandura, 
1977), learning about the world around them (Piaget, 1952), 



understand themselves and others (Piaget, 1952; Vygotsky, 
1978), and practice some of the skills they will use in the 
future (Hartley, 1971). Furthermore, the play-based practices 
enhance children’s development and facilitate learning. Strong 
evidence has showed that kindergarten children exhibited 
lower levels of stress in the classroom when they were enrolled 
in developmentally appropriate programs (Burts et al. 1992). 
Consistent with the work on stress, beneficial effects were 
observed children’s motivation in developmentally 
appropriate environments as opposed to inappropriate 
environments (Stipek et al. 1995). 

Fifthly, DAC has encouraged collaborative teacher- 
family support to children. During early childhood, children 
are largely dependent on their families for identity, security, 
and care. Good communication and rapport between families 
and teachers help build mutual understanding and guidance, 
and provide greater consistency for children (Bredekamp, 
1987). Actually, parents can attain the need of the mature 
adult in the stage of generativity as stated in Erikson’s 
psychosocial theory. 

Finally, creating interactive, stimulating, healthy and safe 
learning environments for children is an essential component 
of DAC (Bredekamp & Copple, 1997). This falls into Dewey’s 
(1938) thinking on experience. Dewey (1938) emphasizes that 
physical and social environment can shape one’s actual 
experience. In the experiential continuum, there exists human 
interaction and situation [environment] (Dewey, 1938). Thus, 
appropriate environments can foster and enhance children’s 
learning in language (Vygotsky, 1978), culture (Vygotsky, 
1978), social skills (Piaget, 1952; Vygotsky, 1978; Bandura, 
1977), motor skills (Gallahu, 1995); cognitive thinking 
(Piaget, 1952; Vygotsky, 1978). It is a caring community for 
children to learn under the support and guidance of teachers 
and parents (Bredekamp, 1997). 

Although DAC is currently enjoying wider acceptance 
because it is beneficial to children’s emotional well-being 
which is an important prerequisite to intrinsic motivation and 
optimal learning; and cognitive development, as well as its 
relevant theory-based beliefs as mentioned above, some 
researchers are still doubtful about DAC’s relevance in raising 
questions on developmental theory, multicultural sensitivity, 
curriculum and teachers. First, accompanied with Bloch’s 
(1991), Loureno’s and Machado’s (1996) criticism on the 
overly developmental framework in DAP, Spodek and 
Saracho (1994) argue that “Developmental theory and 
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educational theory differ significantly. One can inform the 
other, but one cannot be derived from the other” (p. 111). 
Developmental theories can be a “resource” for early 
childhood curricula, but not a “source” (Spokek, 1973) , since 
developmental theories ignore the individual, cultural, and 
classroom contributions to development (Ramsey, 1987). 
Evidence on the long-term effects of early childhood programs 
questions the impact of ECE on the developmental processes 
(Spodek & Saracho, 1994). Bloch (1991) further criticizes 
that a prevalence of reliance on traditional development 
theories limited educators’ and practitioners’ frames of 
reference to the typical “normed” mainstream population in 
ECE. Undoubtedly, educational theories in motivation, 
practice, and class management etc. are vital in a teaching 
and learning process because they guide teachers how to teach 
effectively. Finally, DAC has excluded the important 
influences of gender, politics, culture, and history on children’s 
learning (Graue, 1992; Stoot & Bowman, 1996). 

Secondly, according to Enusook (1998), DAC lacks 
multicultural sensitivity. DAC does not meet the needs of 
culturally diverse populations, thus perpetuating social 
inequity to the advantage of the dominant classes (Lubeck, 
1994). DAC is heavily biased toward European American 
middle-class values (Jipson, 1991; O’Loughlin, 1992). Phillips 
(1988) emphasizes that “we must examine the values and 
beliefs that underlie child rearing practices to figure out how 
to make our classroom like our home, where children have 
learned to be powerful. And then we must help our children 
transfer their power into another cultural setting” (p. 47). Thus, 
children need to learn cultural knowledge in preschools and 
homes (Spodek & Saracho, 1994). In the multi-cultural 
community, young children need to receive multi-cultural 
education which embodies a commitment to equity, sensitivity 
and empowerment (Whaley & Swadener, 1990). 

Thirdly, Spodek and Saracho ( 1 994) argue that educators 
need to separate the curriculum content of education (what 
we teach) from the process of education (how we teach) and 
only teachers can know how to select appropriate contents, 
from the cultural and educational perspectives, not only from 
children’s developmental capability. The rigid DAC 
guidelines may limit children’s choices and opinions in 
learning, as well as teachers’ teaching autonomy in curriculum 
development (Varga, 1997) because teachers themselves are 
curriculum planners (Connelly & Clandinin, 1988). Besides, 
Jipson (1991) argues that one set of curriculum guidelines 



cannot effectively summarize the needs of all children. As a 
general child-centered curriculum, DAC has not considered 
some unchangeable physical environment in preschools in 
different districts, for example; limited space in classrooms 
and outdoor playgrounds, various designs in school setting 
as influenced by culture and religions, which will impede the 
practice (Varga, 1997) to a certain extent. 

Finally, DAC has placed too much emphasis on and 
knowledge to teachers, and how can teachers fulfill their tasks 
and understand children’s needs just from the prescribed 
guidelines (Jipson, 1991). In the “real teaching world”, most 
school administrators are the decision-makers in curriculum. 
Teachers have no choices. DAC has ignored this point. 
Teachers are not the only experts in classrooms (Delpit, 1988). 
Teachers really need adequate SUPPORT and CARE. 

Putting theory into practice is a challenging continuous 
process. Issues on DAC’s application have already aroused 
ECE professional s’ concern for many years. I discuss the issues 
below with illustrations from the Hong Kong experience. 

Issues of DAC’s Application in Hong 
Kong ECE 

In the application (blending theories into practice) of 
DAC in ECE, many issues have been evoked. As a way to 
discuss these issues, I draw on Schwab’s (1973) four 
commonplaces of curriculum: subject matter^ learner^ teacher 
and milieu. In preschools, subject matter is usually decided 
by principals and educational authorities based on the 
educational guidelines of the countries/regions. In Hong Kong, 
most kindergartens have adopted the “commercially 
prescribed curriculum” because of the convenient 
accessibility, practitioners’ limited capability in developing 
appropriate curriculum, teachers’ and parents’ high 
expectations on children’ academic performance, and the 
laissez-faire government policy on ECE (Opper, 1993). Thus, 
a teacher-centered approach, didactic teaching strategies, rote- 
learning, “repetitive-mechanical-drilling exercises and 
narrow-focused learning experience have dominated the 
curriculum (Opper, 1993; Hong Kong Education Department, 
2000). Also, the emphasis on early academics in preschools 
has impeded DAC’s application significantly (Bredekamp, 
1987), with children pressured “too much, too fast and too 
soon”(Elkind, 1987). As indicated in the Education 
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Commission’s (2000) education reform consultation 
document, in the transition period of adopting DAC, there is 
a need for additional “time” and “opportunities” for change, 
and adequate provision for curriculum resources and 
professional support from ECE consultants, Education 
Department, staff from teacher training institutes. This change 
will be accompanied with modification and flexibility in 
curriculum (Gullo, 1992) catering for children’s individual 
needs. Besides, educators and practitioners may encounter 
difficulties when incorporating DAC’s principles in their 
currently adopted curriculum approaches such as: High Scope, 
Reggio Emilia and Bank Street etc. Finally, there are obstacles 
coping with the inappropriate multi-cultural practice such as, 
the large number of young immigrants from Mainland China 
entering into Hong Kong. However, the advocacy of school- 
based ECE curriculum (Skilbeck, 1984), particularly with the 
successful application on the Quality Education Fund since 
1998 may solve some application and curriculum issues, and 
lead to a more appropriate DAC in preschools. 

Secondly, young learners are the central focus of 
education. According to Newberger (1997), currently, most 
parents and caregivers who push children too hard can do 
much damage to, children’s development. Children become 
“knowledge receivers” under the pressure of examinations 
particularly in Hong Kong (Opper, 1993). Children lose 
interest in learning, experience failure, and are unable to think 
independently (Eliason & Jenkis, 1999). Most young 
children’s capacity, interests, potentials and experiences have 
not been considered deliberately in curriculum planning in 
Hong Kong. Adults first need to accept DAC’s principles and 
provide more support and opportunities for children to have 
active involvement in making appropriate curriculum, and to 
share their opinions, experience and feelings as active learners 
(Bredekamp and Copple, 1997) and “protagonists”. 

Thirdly, teachers are the heart of education, the planners 
of curriculum (Connelly & Clandinin, 1988), the key to 
curriculum reform (Education Commission, 2000), and the 
multiple perspective-takers in decision making (Eunsook, 
1998). Teachers play multiple roles as facilitators, partners, 
planners and learners in helping children construct their 
knowledge and understanding (Charlesworth et al., 1993). In 
DAC, teachers are expected to have a strong foundation of 
knowledge of child development (Snider & Fu, 1990). 
However, the question remains (Spodek & Saracho, 1994): 
Are the teachers well equipped to be more professional than 



in the past? At present, only around 79.3% of preschool 
teachers have been trained in Hong Kong (OMEP-Hong Kong, 
1999). Without adequate training in child-centered, 
experience-driven and developmentally appropriate 
curriculum, teachers confront many difficulties in adopting 
DAC, especially in Hong Kong (Opper, 1993; OMEP-HK, 
1999). Based on the author’s observation of in-service 
kindergarten teachers’ teaching practices in Hong Kong, in 
line with the findings of Oakes and Caruso (1990), 
kindeigarten teachers rarely engaged in strategies consistent 
with developmentally appropriate practice. The author noted 
a prevalence of didactic practices in Hong Kong kindergartens. 
The situation is so worse that not many kindergarten teachers 
seem to know what appropriate practice is and receive limited 
assistance in its implementation. Training is the main vehicle 
in improving quality in education (Powell & Dunn, 1990). 
According to Snider and Fu (1990), teachers with greater 
knowledge of developmentally appropriate practice had 
academic training in early childhood education and child 
development as well as breadth in the content of that training. 
However, most preschool and kindergarten teachers are at 
secondary level with inadequate knowledge of DAC. Thus, 
to impose this “whole-child-experience-based education” in 
preschools, teachers need to be well informed and “retrained”. 
Early childhood teacher training institutes need to strengthen 
their training program in the breadth of DAC and supervised 
practical experience. In attaining personal practical 
knowledge (Connelly & Clandinin, 1988), teachers can relate 
teaching with their personal experience as a vehicle to make 
future improvement (Connelly & Clandinin, 1988) through 
reflection (Schon, 1991). Using a personal metaphor and 
drawing on their own experience, teachers may have the 
potentials to shift the role from “director of a film” in teacher- 
centered curriculum to “conductor of an orchestra” in child- 
centered curriculum. 

Fourthly, milieu is the educational context that is 
considered in curriculum (Schwab, 1973). Under the pressure 
of examination-oriented education system like Hong Kong, 
and in order to please parents’ expectations, most 
kindergartens are inclined to emphasize academic-oriented 
curriculum (Education Department, 20(X)). Parents of young 
children in Hong Kong appear to be more concerned than 
teachers about teaching children to count, read, and write and 
to be less concerned about promoting independence or positive 
self-concept. In Hong Kong, parents who endorse teacher- 
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directed, didactic approached tend to choose academic early 
childhood programs for their children, and vice versa. Thus, 
parents select early childhood programs that are consistent 
with their educational beliefs (Rescorla et al. 1990; Stipek et 
al. 1992). Besides, appropriate learning environments 
provided by teachers can promote children’s learning 
(Morrow, 1990). However, physical environment is seriously 
limited in Hong Kong, which has hampered children’s learning 
through social interactions and plays. Currently, the world is 
undergoing fundamental economic, technological, social, 
political and cultural changes (Education Commission, 2000). 
It is imperative that curriculum keeps pace with the times 
and be responsive to the needs of individual learners based 
on the real “situation” (Dewey, 1938). Currently, with regard 
to DAC’s application in ECE, the following major unsolved 
impediments need to be highlighted: the examination-oriented 
educational system, multi-cultural society, ever-changing 
social structures, transition from kindergarten to elementary 
level, parents’ support and collaboration, teachers’ 
professionalism, and government’s support. To adopt a new 
curriculum reform like DAC, the community and the learners 
themselves need to make contributions (Education 
Commission, 2000). 

Conclusion 

Developmentally appropriate curriculum is based on 
knowledge about how children develop and learn. DAC means 
that teachers recognize children’s changing capacities, and 
children having the capacity for changes (Garbarino, 1989). 
Respecting children’s unique developing abilities, teachers 
approach children from where they are, not from where they 
think children ought to do when designing child-centered, 
experience-driven appropriate and educative learning 
experience in preschools. The review of the relevance of DAC 
has shown that DAC seems relevant in ECE for fostering 
children’s healthy and balanced development in a positive 
classroom climate although some criticisms have been raised. 
Taken together the research favors DAC, child-initiated 
environments and learning experiences are associated with 
higher levels of cognitive functioning. Developmentally 
appropriate curriculum practices are not the norm in early 
childhood programs. They play an important role in providing 
practicable and objective guidelines for early childhood 
teachers to plan their curriculum by blending the early 
childhood theories into daily practice. As far as the issues on 



DAC’s application are concerned, they may cover the scopes 
of subject matter, learner, teacher and milieu. The Hong Kong 
experiences on key application issues consist of the highly 
academic-oriented subject matter; a neglect of children’s 
learning rights on total education; inadequate early childhood 
teachers’ knowledge and training in DAC; and pressure from 
an examination-dominating education system and the 
Government’s inertia to accept early childhood in the fully 
subsidized foundation education. In conclusion, the teacher 
is viewed as the most important curriculum changing agent 
in the global education paradigm. The role of the teacher needs 
to diverge from “transmitter of knowledge” (Miller, 1985) to 
“curriculum maker” (Connelly & Clandinin, 1988) and “self- 
directed learner” (Diamond & Mullen, 1999), particularly in 
applying the theories of developmentally appropriate 
curriculum into classroom practice. 
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Information Technology in Learning and Teaching: 

Digital Video Clip Resources Bank 

In respond to the Government's policy of using Information Technology (IT) in education, various approaches 
are attempted by educators to enhance the effectiveness of using IT in learning and teaching. This article describes a 
resources bank of digital video clips, which is especially designed for General Studies in Hong Kong primary curriculum, 
and explains how digital video clips can assist teaching in classrooms. It starts with objectives and outcomes of the 
project, which followed by a discussion of the findings from a survey conducted with users. Based on the users' 
opinion, ways of improving the interface and content will be discussed. The article further discussed the implications 
inferred by the result. They are the use of digital video clips in teaching and learning, and the roles of teachers in the 
further development of the resources bank of digital video clips. 

(Key words: resources bank of digital video clips, information technology in learning & teaching, General 
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Transforming Extensive Reading Lessons 

Gertrude Tinker SACHS 

City University of Hong Kong 

Extensive Reading (also known as ERS or the Extensive Reading Scheme) in many Hong Kong schools is 
viewed, organised and promoted in very narrow and limiting terms. Traditionally, ERS is enacted in the selection and 
reading of a book followed by the completion of the relevant book card. This paper challenges the prevailing 
paradigm and encourages teachers to transform their ERS lessons by adopting approaches that will activate and enhance 
pupils’ engagement with the ERS books and ultimately reap long term benefits in EFL/ESL learning. These approaches 
include making the aesthetic and affective dimension integral to ERS as well as the promotion and adoption of a 
Vygotskyian social interaction framework in the structure and design of the activities, A description, examples and 
illustrations of the activities to promote the two approaches are provided for classroom practitioners. . 
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Introduction 

Every week or fortnight many secondary and primary 
students in Hong Kong participate in an English Extensive 
Reading Scheme (EERS) by selecting and reading books, 
completing the required task cards and then repeating the cycle 
all over again. Somewhere in this process, they may or may 
not get an opportunity to spend a few moments with the 
teacher to talk about what they have read and done. I observed 
a few class periods of EERS being led by a pre-service teacher 
and I participated in student-teacher conferences. My 
observations, which were later confirmed by the student 
teacher and the class teacher, indicated that while virtually 
all the students were involved in reading or doing the activity 



cards, when asked simple questions about what they had read, 
most students had very little or nothing to offer. Students’ 
lack of responses may have been influenced by their second 
language oral proficiency skills, however, their teacher felt 
that language was a factor for only some of the students as 
she believed that many students found extensive reading 
boring or regarded it as “just another task to be done”. It 
appears that students in this class for various reasons were 
exhibiting low levels of involvement or engagement in the 
extensive reading programme. 

The following analyses of a Form 2B videotaped ERS 
lesson, shown in Table I, paint a similar picture of students’ 
low engagement in the ERS. The analyses also show the 
extent to which students are actually reading. 
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This previous lesson is characterised by a great deal of 
student movement and chatting, which, on the video, is quite 
noisy and disruptive to the act of reading. While there are 
some students reading, there are still many students moving 
about and the teacher has very few meaningful interactions 
with the students. There is, in general, a predominance of 
off-task activities in this class and these are not conducive to 
developing a positive atmosphere for promoting reading. 

From discussion with teachers, the description of the 
lesson given in Table 1 and the one described earlier, the 
prevailing atmosphere and activities characterize ERS 
classrooms in Hong Kong and are generally non-conducive 
to promoting a positive attitude for reading in English. Yu 
(1999 p.72), in an investigation of 490 Form 2 Hong Kong 
students who had participated in a two-year extensive reading 
programme, concluded that: 

The significantly different responses of the control 
and experimental groups to questions concerning 
“Reading patterns” show clearly that students in the 
programme are more regular readers. On the other 
hand it must be noted that although 68.5% of the 
experimental students believed that the scheme had 
increased their interest in reading, the remaining 
30% of the students did not feel that the scheme 
had made any difference. It is therefore important 
to investigate further to find out why it was so. Was 
it because the books were not interesting? Or was 
it because these students lacked reading strategies 
to help them master the skills that would help them 
enjoy reading? 

She continued: 

Another interesting finding is that despite the 
positive attitude the scheme had fostered in most of 
the experimental students towards reading, only 27% 
of them included ‘Reading in English’ as a favourite 
pastime, (p.72) 

Although pupils’ interests were aroused as a result of the 
scheme, 30% of the students felt that the scheme made little 
difference and only 27% identified reading as a favourite 



pastime. While it may be possible that the books were not 
interesting and that the students may have lacked specific 
reading strategies, another plausible explanation could be that 
the dominant activities in the extensive reading classes did 
little to motivate and engage the students in reading for 
pleasure and meaning. While it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to provide full documentation of the nature of all EERS 
lessons, experience and encounters with many teachers call 
for a need to investigate our prevailing practices in this area. 

There are two broad approaches that teachers can adopt 
and incorporate in their extensive reading programmes to 
transform them and help them to become more effective and 
dynamic with interested and fully engaged readers. These 
two approaches are (1), the promotion of the aesthetic and 
affective side of reading and (2), the incorporation of a social 
interactionist framework in our activities design. In my 
work with secondary school teachers and the primary teachers 
on the Primary English Reading Project (PERP)', teachers 
have been encouraged to adopt these and similar approaches 
in their EFL reading programmes. 

Promoting the Aesthetic and 
Affective Domain 

Extensive reading could be more effective in meeting its 
goals of developing a love for and long life interest in reading 
if the programme incorporated and reflected more of the 
aesthetic aspects of reading. The aesthetics of reading and 
the affective domain are interrelated as aesthetics deals with 
appreciation and enjoyment and the affective domain deals 
with our feelings, beliefs, attitudes and motivation. Day and 
Bamford (1998, p.21) call the “lack of systematic and 
principled attention to the affective dimension of second 
language reading as ‘unfortunate’”. One of the important 
aspects of the affective domain, is what Rosenblatt (1983, p. 
78) calls “the creation of a setting for personal response”. 
Rosenblatt sees personal response as opportunities for students 
to organize their “diffuse responses and formulate their views” 
(p.78). At the time of her first printing in the early part of the 
last century in 1938, Rosenblatt felt that: 



1 PERP was a three year longitudinal investigation into the development of EFL literature-based reading programmes in 
selected primary schools across Hong Kong. The results of the investigation show significant positive effects on pupils’ 
reading behaviour. Teachers were overwhelmingly appreciative of the powerful effects of the programme and its instructional 
strategies. * ^ 
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The problem that the teacher faces first of all, 
then, is the creation of a situation favorable to a vital 
experience of literature. Unfortunately, many of the 
practices and much of the tone of literature teaching 
have precisely the opposite effect. They place a 
screen between the student and the book. The 
solution of this primary problem is therefore 
complicated by habitual attitudes and academic 
practices. The majority of English teachers still need 
to concentrate on this problem, for in many English 
classes today the instructor never even glimpses the 
student’s personal sense of the work discussed, (p. 
61) 

The development and promotion of the aesthetics of 
reading is crucial if we want our extensive reading 
programmes to have long lasting impact. If students like and 
appreciate something and have opportunities to respond to 
what they have read in personally relevant ways, the chances 
are they will continue to read long after they have left the 
confines of the classroom. McKenna (1994, p.36-37) outlines 
several ways that teachers can promote the “enjoyment factor” 
some of these are given below: 

• Work to instill positive beliefs by challenging students 
negative beliefs; 

• Create an attractive print rich environment that promotes 
reading; 

• Plan a varied programme by offering a variety of genres 
and topics; 

• Provide positive adult and student models; 

• Seek parental involvement. 

Other ways that the aesthetics of extensive reading can 
be promoted are by adopting the attitude of “no testing - no 
questioning”. This can be done by making extensive reading 
less like a regular school task but more like an activity where 
students can relax because they are not being graded or 
assessed every time. Regular classroom rules and routines 
can be relaxed so that students feel trusted to carry out their 
reading programme under less vigilance and surveillance. 
Teachers can add to this by incorporating other mediums into 
the extensive reading time such as using quiet music to calm 
students and enhance students’ receptiyity. The classroom 
could also feature other interesting artistic expressions such 
as students’ and professionals’ art work including illustrations 
from extensive reading books. Many educators believe that 



the affective dimensions of reading deserve equal importance 
as the cognitive aspects (e.g. Cramer & Castle, 1994 p.3; Day 
& Bamford 1998 p.21-31). They feel that little attention is 
given to nurturing and developing these areas because teachers 
have to deal with the “content” of the programme - getting 
the job done and giving little attention to the “how”. But the 
main way we can promote the affective domain is by being 
very positive about our programmes as “positive teachers 
create enthusiastic readers (Dwyer & Dwyer, 1994 p.72). 

Bamford & Day (1997, p.7) believe that 

The primary consideration in all reading instruction 
should be for students to experience reading as 
pleasurable and useful. Only then will they be drawn 
to do the reading they must do to become fluent 
readers. And only then will they develop an 
eagerness to learn new skills to help them become 
better readers. 

When school programmes in general and reading 
programmes in particular, are centred around the personal 
and emotional engagement of students, only then can we begin 
to make an impact on touching students in personally relevant 
and meaningful ways. 

Adopting a Social Interactionist 
Perspective 

In addition to promoting the aesthetic and affective 
domain, the adoption of a dynamic constructivist and social 
interactionist approach to extensive reading will encourage 
and motivate students to read more and also promote their 
development in the other skill areas. Traditional approaches 
to extensive reading such as reading and then completing 
comprehension work cards or book report forms as described 
earlier, limit students’ interaction with their peers and de- 
emphasize the social nature of learning. The adoption of a 
social interactionist or a modified Vygotskian approach 
(Vygotsky, 1 962) will help to motivate students to work harder 
at the activities. Vygotsky was a Soviet psychologist who 
stressed the importance of the development of students’ 
learning in conjunction with more capable adults and peers. 
According to Vygotsky (1978), language and thought are 
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developed through interaction with others. As humans we 
are social beings and educators can capitalise on our social 
nature to increase learning opportunities for pupils through 
the skillful grouping and the provision of adequate support in 
the design of instructional activities. The Book Club Program 
(McMahon & Raphael, 1997) is an example of a successful 
literacy programme that was based on the social interaction 
perspective. The activities involved students working with 
more capable peers and teachers who provided appropriate 
scaffolding for students’ literacy development. 

When students work together, their engagement in the 
reading process will be increased and their envisionment will 
be developed. Envisionment refers to “the understanding 
a student (or teacher) has about a text, whether it is being 
read, written, discussed or tested” (Langer, 1995 p.lO). These 
envisionments are always ever changing and they become 
enriched over time when we interact and share our literary 
experiences. Through integrating the skills and adopting 
social interactionist approaches, students can grow in 
envisionment cognitively, socially, and affectively. 



Ways to Transform Extensive 
Reading 

The main reason for transforming ERS programmes is 
because a programme that is dynamic and ptu'ticipatory is 
one that will have a more lasting impact on students’ reading 
attitudes and ultimately their reading behaviour. Virtually all 
students can benefit from' a dynamic programme even though 
they may be at different reading and proficiency levels and 
have different interests. Such a programme could incorporate 
the type of activities outlined in Table 2 which are designed 
to increase student envisionment and engagement through a 
social interactionist perspective. The table shows the possible 
time selected ERS activities could be done in a 35-45 minute 
ERS lesson. The teacher could select from the range of 
options entitled “Extending Extensive Reading” which could 
be done in 10-15 minutes period or if time allows, in a full 35 
minute lesson. 



Table 2 Options for Extending Extensive Reading 



Time 


Type of Activity 


The Description 


5 mins 


Selection of books 


Students select interesting books from a wide variety of choices. 


15 - 20 mins 


USSR, DEAR 


During this time, everyone including the teacher is engaged in reading. There is no 
talking and there are no interruptions as everyone is reading. This is the most 
important aspect of extensive reading “time to read”. 


10-15 mins 


Extending Extensive 
Reading Options 


Teachers can chose from a variety of activities to enhance and promote extended 
reading development. 


Storytelling time 


During storytelling time the teacher may read a favourite story to the students from a 
big book or a story book; students may also read to the class, small groups or a friend; 
they may work in groups to practice reading stories together such as in readers’ theatre. 


Writing time 


During the writing time the students may engage in a variety of writing activities 
such as writing in response journals; filling in book report forms; writing character 
sketches; responding to story frames. 


Sharing time 


During sharing time, students may share what they have read and/or written with the 
whole class, small groups or with a friend. 


Conferencing 


During conferencing, the teacher may chat with the students about what they have 
read. The teacher may ask students to read excerpts of their favourite part of the 
story. 


5 mins 


Finishing -Up 


Students complete their reading, or the activities that they are engaged in or return/ 
or exchange books. 
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Table 2 outlines some possible activities for a single 
period extensive reading lesson. However, it is better if the 
extended reading time covers a double period so that the 
teacher could organise the time more flexibly. If the extensive 
reading programme takes place in a single period then the 
teacher would need to select only one or two activities for 
students to carry out. More time could be accrued if pupils 
were allowed to select and return books before class and after 
class or during recess. However, teachers should ensure that 
regardless of how time is trimmed, the most important element 
of any ERS programme is the provision of time to read. The 
USSR (Uninterrupted Sustained Silent Reading) or DEAR 
(Drop Everything and Read) time, is the crux of the extensive 
reading programme and teachers need to ensure that students 
have time to do this in class as they often do not have the time 
outside of class or in other classes. An important characteristic 
of time to read is the amount of time that is allowed. As we 
can see from the ERS lesson analysis given earlier, this is 
often difficult to achieve. However, time to read every day is 
critical to the success of an ERS programme. 

The Extended Activities 

The activities outlined in table two under options are the 
activities for bolstering students’ interest and love for 
reading.^ The check-card activity has not been included as 
this is already a common place activity in extensive reading 
programmes especially in Hong Kong. An over-reliance on 
these types of “comprehension checking’ activities as has been 
mentioned previously, can undermine students’ interest in 
reading as they may see reading books as a task, especially a 
school task that involves checking and correction. Our 
objective as educators is to develop in students a life-long 
interest in reading and its application to their daily lives by 
touching them affectively and allowing envisionment to 
develop in socially interactive ways. One of the first options 
to achieve this is through storytelling and reading aloud. 



Storytelling & Reading Aloud 

Everyone loves a good storyteller and students need good 
role models to reap the benefits of storytelling. The teacher 
could help to develop a love for reading by telling the students 
excerpts from some of the extensive reading books or other 
story books and by allowing students to become storytellers 
too. For storytelling the teacher wants to ensure that s/he or 
the student: 

• memorises the key parts of the story; 

• includes the bits of vocabulary and phrases that make the 
story distinctive; 

• uses props and costumes if desired; 

• uses intonation, inflection, gestures, facial expression, 
movement and appropriate pacing to bring the story to life. 

For reading aloud from the extensive reading books or 
other books such as big books the same principles for 
storytelling apply. However, for big books, the teacher can 
invite all the students to join in as these stories often have 
repetitive lines which students can read along with the teacher 
as well as following while s/he reads the rest of the story. It 
is therefore important for the teacher to use a pointer so that 
slower students do not lose their place in the text. In addition 
the teacher could allow some of the students to read to the 
class their favourite sections of the story or bring in outside 
storytellers and readers who can further motivate students. 
However, before storytelling or reading, it is important for 
the teacher to prepare the class by seating the students close 
together if possible so that they experience the “communal” 
atmosphere of storytelling and could therefore better 
appreciate the story through their audience response and 
participation. 

In addition to encouraging students to read to the whole 
class, an important aspect of read-aloud is having students 
read to each other. Paired-reading aloud or storytelling, 
allows every child to be heard and acts as a strong motivator 
for improving one’s reading. Weak and strong students can 



2 For more practical ideas for developing Extensive Reading in Hong Kong primary and secondary schools see Desmond 
Allison and Steve Tauroza’s (1989) Developing Reading in English: Approaches and Techniques. Hong Kong: Institute of 
Language in Education, Education Department. 
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be paired so that support is given to the weaker students while 
the stronger students learn how to provide a good model. 
Students’ rereading of stories could also be encouraged to 
develop fluency and again build confidence. Repeated 
readings to different students or the same partner increases 
confidence and self-esteem for the slower reader. 

Another read aloud activity that builds confidence in 
reading is the readers’ theatre which involves the dramatic 
reading of stories and poems as if one were in a radio studio. 
Choral reading is also another form of dramatic reading but 
may involve memorisation. In readers’ theatre, there is no 
memorisation of parts but fluency is critical so students should 
have lots of practice with emphasis on intonation and 
expression. Students can also incorporate sound effects into 
their dramatic readings. Sebesta ( 1 992, p.59 ) calls it “bringing 
sound and imagery to listeners through the art of oral 
interpretation”. Music can also be used to enhance such 
presentations. The Pied Piper of Hamelin, (as retold by Robert 
Browning), a popular children’s story lends itself well to 
readers’ theatre as all the students can be involved and both 
music and sound effects can be easily incorporated. 

Writing Time 

During writing time, students can engage in a number 
of activities which would encourage personal response to the 
stories as well as promote authorship, creative expression and 
the development of general writing skills. Personal response 
and creative expression could be encouraged through response 
journals or book logs. The response journal is like a diary 
that students write their thoughts in about the stories they 
have read or hstened to. Depending on their level and interests, 
students may include pictures and drawings in their response 
journal. The teacher might also provide some prompts to 
help students get started such as these questions adapted from 
Angeletti (1991) 

Fig. 1 Sample questions to help students frame journal 
responses 

1 . Is there a lot of action in your book? How does the author 
. make it exciting? 

2. If you could change the book, how would you change it? 



3. How has your feeling about the book changed from the 
beginning to the end? 

4. Does the title fit the story? Why or why not? 

5. Compare the characters to yourself, family, friends, etc. 

6. Is the book too long or too short? Why do you think so? 

7. Would you recommend the book to others? 

8. Could you be friends with a character in the book? Why? 

9. Is anything in the book weird? Why did the author put it 
in? . 

10. Describe a scene from your book. What would you have 
done if you had been there? 

Adapted from Angeletti, S. R.. (1991) Encouraging students to think 
about what they read. The Reading Teacher, 45(4), pp.288-296 

The main thing about the response journal is that the 
teacher responds to what the student has written. What is 
important here is that the teacher comments on the content 
and not necessarily the form of what the student has written 
as the purpose is to develop the student’s love for reading. 
This type of dialogue develops a wonderful bond between 
the teacher and the student and helps to develop the student’s 
confidence in reading and writing. As pupils grow in 
confidence, the teacher can allow them to respond to each 
other’s entries. Students can be paired with similar and/or 
different ability students for a few weeks. Parents can also 
be asked to read or listen to students as they read their journals 
and then write their responses in LI or L2. 

Personal response may also be developed through 
specific response questions designed for different types of 
ERS books. For example, for the Secret Garden by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, if all the students have read the story, the 
following questions could be asked after students have read 
the description of Mary, the principal character in the book. 

Fig 2. 

1 . What does this text remind you of? 

2. Do you think Mary is a happy girl? Why or why not? 

3. Identify the words that are used to describe Mary. Can 
you think of any others? 

4. What has caused Mary to be the way she is? 

5. Do you know anyone who is like Mary? 

6. Would you want to be Mary’s friend? Why or why not? 
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Story Frames 

Story frames are useful for developing authorship in students. 
Story frame writing initiates students into the structure of the 
key elements of different types of stories and gives them 
support for eventually creating their own stories. The objective 
is to provide students with some support which will eventually 
become unnecessary as students would have acquired a 
framework. A simple story frame for narrative writing looks 
like this: 

In this story the problems starts when 



After that 

Next 

Then 

The problem is solved when 



The story ends 



(from Cudd & Roberts, 1987 p.75 ) 

To add the social interactionist dimension to story frame 
writing, students who have read the same story can work 
together to complete a story frame, which can then be shared 
with the whole class. Students can also work together to create 
their own frames for other types of text for which frames 
may not have been provided. 

Letter Writing To Authors 

Writing to authors helps children to become aware of 
the creators of text and of their own potential to become 
writers. In this writing activity students have an opportunity 
to tell the author how they feel about the story and what they 
like or did not like about the story, how they would change 
the ending for example. They also have an opportunity to 
find out personal things about the author and learn about his 
or her life. These letters can then be mailed to the publisher 
or directly to the authors if their addresses are available. 
Students may also think about writing to the illustrators of 
their books. 



Letter Writing to Friends, Teachers, 
Parents 



The letter writing to authors can be extended to friends, 
teachers and parents. Students can write letters to these people 
to tell them about a good book that they have read and how 
they feel about it. Students who have read similar stories or 
different stories by the same authors can also get together 
and create the letter. Hopefully the receivers of the letters 
will be inspired to write a response to the students. 

Developing literary or research projects is also another 
extended type of writing activity that could be done in pairs 
or small groups. Students may be intrigued by the settings in 
their stories or certain periods in history for example and might 
want to do an extended project on it. This type of activity 
lends itself to a variety of genres such as adventure, 
biographies and information books and students may want to 
gather more information or find out people’s opinion about 
the idea through conducting a survey or interviews. Students 
can then prepare their report for presentation to their 
classmates by using multi-media or a simple visual display. 

Writing time is usually seen as a solitary activity but in 
fact it can be an opportunity for much sharing and personal 
growth and development. Just as process writing supports 
students’ collaboration these activities mentioned here can 
accommodate student sharing, creating, editing and 
publishing. While the activities mentioned previously are 
more extended types of writing there are also other shorter 
types which also lend themselves to active student 
involvement. In these writing activities, students can work 
in pairs or small groups to design character mobiles of 
interesting characters and develop grids about interesting 
words or concepts in the story. For example in the story The 
Paper Bag Princess, a modern day fairy tale by Robert 
Munsch, students could be asked to create a character mobile 
or grid. Examples of these follow. 



Character Mobile 



The Paper Bag Princess 



brave determined dirty faithful smart independent 
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The Grid 



Question 


Modem Day Princesses 


Fairy Tale Princesses 


What do you think? 


Where they live/lived 








What they wear/wore 








What they do/did 








Where you see/saw them 








What are/were their names 









Book Reports 

Book reports are the aged-old forms for reporting on 
what one has read. Many students are bored with the same 
form of presentation and types of questions to which they 
have to respond. Teachers need to experiment as much as 
possible for ways to constantly present the format in 
challenging and motivating ways to students. For example, 
the standard book report form with title, author, setting, main 
characters etc. can be spiced-up and written as a poem, song 
or a rap which students can tape and submit to the teacher or 
share with the class. If students are artistic they can draw 
their interpretation of the story, create a picture board of their 
favourite characters or create an advertisement to advertise 
or “sell” their story to others. All these activities can be done 
in pairs or small groups to encourage discussion and ultimately 
develop appreciation for books. 

Sharing Time 

Integral to all the activities that have been described so 
far is an element of sharing. Sharing in the storytelling and 
the reading aloud as well as the writing activities enhance 
deeper levels of engagement and promote enjoyment. 
However, teachers still need to include in their schedule 
specific time for students to share what they have done with 
the other students who were not a part of the same activity. It 
is important that sharing is done in a atmosphere of trust and 
acceptance of what each person has to offer. Students need 
to be able to take risks without feeling threatened (Johns & 
VanLeirsburg, 1994 p. 93). 



Conferencing 

Conferencing is a different kind of sharing with the teacher. 
During this special time the teacher needs to check students’ 
progress in the programme. These sessions may be done 
individually, in pairs or in small groups. During these 
sessions, the students may tell the teacher about what they 
are reading and the teacher may ask them about their thoughts 
on aspects of the story. The teacher may record the students’ 
comments to document the students’ responses. During the 
individual conference the teacher may ask the student to read 
to him or her and write comments next to items on a checklist 
like the one below, to record the student’s oral reading 
progress. 



• reads familiar material fluently 

• reads with appropriate expression 

• makes corrections to preserve meaning 

• observes punctuation to construct meaning 

• takes risks in pronunciation 

• when confronting unfamiliar words skips the word and 
continues to read 

• rereads the sentence 

• uses context clues 

• uses picture clues 

• attempts to sound out 

• asks another person 

• looks at the word and waits to be helped 
(adapted from Strickland, 1992 pl21) 
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Examples of the Possibilities of ERS 
Engagement 

Thus far we have been discussing the types of activities 
that could be used to extend pupils’ understanding and 
appreciation of texts. The following is an excerpt which 
illustrates “sharing time” during an ERS lesson. In this 
excerpt, the teacher is working with a class of boys in an 
upper banding schooP. The students are sharing their reading 
experiences with the whole class. The second excerpt is from 
a Form 2 class of lower banding pupils.'^ In this excerpt, the 
teacher is working with a group of students to help them create 
a slogan that captures the main ideas of the stories that they 
have read. 

Excerpt 1 Form 1 - Sharing Stones 

T: What lesson have you learned from this story? 

Anybody wants to come out and share his story? . No 
volunteer? Now, I’ll call the number. OK let me see, 
twenty., five. Who is 25? Oh! Mark. 

SI: I don’t want to discuss. 

T: You don’t want to? You have not finished the book ... at 

least you have finished half of the book... 

SI: Yes. 

T: How many pages have you finished? 

SI: 37. 

T: You have finished 37 pages. How many pages are there? 

SI: 71. 

T: OK. Meaning half of the book. You must know about 

some of the book. Alright, just tell us what you know. 
Come out. I’ll hold the book for you, you Just talk to 
them. 

S 1 1 : The name of this book is Treasure Tree. 

T: The Treasure Tree. OK. Do you know what a treasure 

tree is? Yes, for those people who say yes, can you tell 
us what a treasure tree is? Ray, What do you understand 
by treasure tree. A treasure tree.. 

S2: Which contains some treasures, which is some valuable 
thing? 

T: Very valuable thing. Can you give us some examples, 

of valuable thing? 

S2: Gold 



S3: Coins. 

T: Coins OK. Anymore? 

S4: Diamonds. Jewels. 

T: Diamonds, Jewels So, they are, I mean, all valuable 

things. So, sit down. Tell us something about the 
Treasure Tree. 

SI: A treasure tree is a medicine. 

T: What? Can you hear? 

SI: Medicine. 

T: A treasure tree is a medicine ... What is the word you 

hear? 

Ss: Medicine 

T: Medicine so the treasure tree is ... 

SI: ...it is in the forest ...and ... 

T: And, what kind of medicine? What kind, the medicine 

is given to the sick people? How can you cure the sick 
people? 

S 1 : The ill people, make well. 

T: OK. It can make the sick people well, anymore? 

SI: It is very difficult to find the treasure tree. It is in the 
forest. 

T: How do people know there is a treasure tree. Any signs 

on the tree? 

S 1 : Mingke is a little girl. OK. Peter’s father who is a doctor 
asked him to find the medicine to cure Mingke. 

T: So, did he manage to find the tree? 

SI: Yes. 

T: He gets the medicine? 

SI: He gets the medicine to Peter’s father. 

Code; T = Teacher, S = Student 

Excerpt 2: Form 2 -Developing Slogans - Group 2 

(T monitors a group of 4 students.) 

T: Let me correct that for you. Honesty, use the noun (T 

corrects Si’s slogan). Honesty is good. That’s very 
good! A very good slogan! 

S4: (S4 nods her head) 

T: What’s your slogan? (T asks S5. S5 shows the T her 

slogan) Ok, if you love a lovely dolphin...”. Let’s look 
at the storybook. Alright, (pause) Um... a slogan only 
has a few words. Only a few words. Right? So, you 
have many words. Let’s see, which words do you want 
to use? 



T: Gold. 



S5: (silent) 



3 Many thanks to Ms. Serlina Suen for the use of this excerpt from her videotaped ERS lesson. 

4 Many thanks to Ms. Nancy Chan for the use of this excerpt from her videotaped ERS lesson. 
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T: Let’s just have 3 or 4 words. Which words would you 

use? 

S5: (silent) 

T: You understand? 

S5: Yes. 

T: How many words? 

S5: (counting the words of her slogan) 

T: Too many words, right? So, let’s have only 4 or 5 words. 

So, what can we say? (T looks at the S’s notes) A lovely 
dolphin, where’s your stoty? Where is your book? 

(S5 shows the T her storybook) 

T: What does this dolphin do? (T shows the S the cover of 

the book) Where’s the dolphin? Where? 

(S5 points to the book cover) 

T: So, what does he do? (T points to the dolphin) 

S5: He, he is swimming. 

T: Swimming, and then? 

S5: ... 

T; What else? 

S5: Jump out the water 

T: And then? (T turns and talks to another S) Are you 

alright? Can you see? What else? (S4 & S5 look at the 
cover of the book together) Is he dreaming about the 
dolphin? 

S5: Yes. 

T: Yes. What does he do for the dolphin? 

S5: I don’t know 

T: You don’t know. Ok. What happens to the dolphin in 

the story? What happens? 

S5: ...found the home 

T: He found the home. 

S5: Yes. 

T: So, we can say “the dolphin finds a home”. That could 

be your slogan. 

(S5 nods) 

T: The dolphin finds a home, right? 

S5: Yes. 

T: And then, how many words do we have? The - dolphin 

- finds - a - home.* Five words. (T counts her fingers) 
So we have a few words, right? 

S5: Yes 

T: Ok, so you write down your new slogan here. What’s 

you slogan? (T asks another group member) 



Observations 

In both of these lessons, the teachers are allowing the 
pupils to engage in reporting on the stories that they have 
read. In Excerpt 1, the teacher is fostering pupils’ vocabulary 
development through the pupil’s recounting of what he has 
read. In Excerpt 2, the teacher is trying to help students 
articulate the main idea of the story through the development 
of a slogan. Both activities invite pupils to share with others 
be it the whole class as in Excerpt 1 or a small group as in 
Excerpt 2. Because the teacher is placing such a high value 
on the reading of the books by allocating time for sharing in 
various forms, the message that is imparted to pupils is that 
this is a valued and important activity. An obvious by-product 
of all this, is that students get to talk about what they have 
read, listen to their classmates, and share their ideas and 
experiences through various mediums. This is a clearly an 
affirmation of their reading which could develop all their 
language skills over time. The teachers in both excerpts 
provide the necessary scaffolding to help the students to 
communicate their ideas. This is the support given by more 
knowledgeable others in the social interaction perspective. 

Conclusion 

In a 1997 report on the feasibility of extending extensive 
reading in Chinese and English to all levels of primary and 
secondary schools in Hong Kong, the project team (Storey et 
al, 1997) recommended that ERS be extended to all levels of 
primary schooling (p.x). However, there were some 
reservations regarding full implementation at the secondary 
levels. In their interviews with secondary teachers, the 
researchers found that teachers main reservations about 
introducing ER to all levels was due to “the concern that there 
is insufficient curriculum time to accommodate anything 
extra” (p. 1 10). Literature should be placed at the heart of 
the classroom reading programme (Au, 1995) and the 
extensive reading programme should be seen as a major key 
for promoting literacy in the target language, not regarded as 
“an extra”. In this paper we have explored some ways that 
the programme can be transformed by the adoption of a more 
dynamic social interactionist approach and by bringing to the 
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forefront, the aesthetic and affective dimensions of reading. 
However, before we can transform the programrhe, educators 
need to recognize the value of the programme and allow time 
for it in the curriculum. It needs to be envisioned first as a 
primary means for developing pupils’ language and once this 
basic recognition is there, then time and attention needs to be 
given to making it worthwhile and meaningful to the students. 
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Brief Critique on the Design of “Accelerated Schools” 
and Its Practicality in Hong Kong from Both a 
Leadership and Cultural Perspectives 

Alan, Ping-yan CHOW 

The Hong Kong Institute of Education 

The “Hong Kong Accelerated Schools Project” has been initiated with the support from the Quality Education 
Fund since 1998. Whether it could be successfully implemented might be too early to be criticized. But before evaluating 
its effectiveness as a borrowing concept from the west, it is necessary to investigate how far this original school design 
approach has been initiated in the States and what we could perceive about the new idea from both a leadership and 
cultural perspectives with reference to some relevant literatures. This essay briefly describes the main tenets of the 
American school design of “Accelerated Schools”. Then the approach is critically discussed from both a leadership and 
cultural perspectives to see if the approach can work in Hong Kong schools. A short conclusion is drawn to sum up the 
analysis. 






The main tenets of the school design of ‘'Accelerated Schools” 

Accelerated schools often need to work out 
instructional schedules that allow time for regular 
staff interaction and meetings of cadres and the 
steering committee. They need adequate numbers 
of staff development days to accelerated schools 
priorities and the implementation of decisions. They 
need principals who actively support the accelerated 
schools philosophy and practices and will dedicate 
themselves to the school... (Henry M. Levin, the 
founder of the school design, wrote in a quarterly 
newsletter of “Accelerated Schools”, Vol. 5, Number 
3, in 1996} 



In the above citation, we can notice how Levin outlines 
the approach of accelerated schools and how the practice can 
be better managed. Accelerated school principals’ roles are 
important because they must understand and support the 
philosophy and practices of accelerated schools. 

Jane McCarthy (1998) also asserts that an Accelerated 
School Project is an international movement, which attempts 
to restructure schools with high concentration of students in 
at-risk situations by utilizing school site decision making 
guided by action research. 

With reference to some relevant articles (Levin, 1987;. 
Levin 1988 a, b, & c; Levin, Henry, Hopfenberg & Wendy, 
1991; Levin & McCarthy, 1995; Segal, & Zarrow, 1996; 
Wagner, 1997), the Accelerated School Project is a 
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comprehensive approach to school change designed to 
improve schooling for students in at-risk situations so that 
they may enter the education mainstream (McCarthy, 1998). 
Related to this, Slavin (1996) also advocates the concept of 
“Education for all” and helps to initiate the “Roots and Wings” 
as one of the “New American Schools” designs (Stringfield, 
Ross & Smith [Eds.], 1996) to help at-risk students in their 
learning in schools. 

In theory, accelerated schools are designed to structure 
schools, which build on the strengths of all children and to 
accelerate their learning by making changes in curriculum, 
instruction and organization, which will facilitate academic 
and social progress. The philosophy of the design is based on 
three principles: unity of purpose, empowerment coupled with 
responsibility, and building on strengths. 

In other words, the approach emphasizes high 
expectations, building on the strengths of all members of the 
school community, a commonly agreed unity of purpose, 
shared decision-making roles for each member of the school 
community, and an approach to teaching and learning which 
utilizes enriched and accelerated curriculum and instruction. 

To achieve the goals, there are five steps in the systematic 
process for implementation. They are: take stock, develop 
vision, set priorities, create governance structures and an 
inquiry process. 

In the process, 90% votes should be attained from the 
school community before the approach can be put into practice 
because a full commitment is essential for its success 
(McCarthy, 1998). Members of the school community are 
then empowered to build unity of purpose and develop vision, 
set priorities. 

The governance structure consists of task forces, which 
will each be responsible for addressing a priority area, a 
steering committee composed of members of task forces, 
administration, parents, students, and finally, the school-as- 
a-whole. Task forces engage in a collaborative inquiry process 
in which they attempt to understand the nature of their 
challenge area. They search for possible solutions inside and 
outside the school. They synthesize solutions and pilot test 
selected solutions. Then they evaluate the effectiveness of 
these solutions. This initial stage represents a radical change 
in the ways schools make decisions. 

The fundamental goal of the accelerated schools is to 
improve student achievement by providing powerful learning 
opportunities to all students. Therefore, newly launched 



accelerated schools often are very eager to learn how to 
implement powerful learning. Based on individual school 
needs, accelerated schools have begun to examine their own 
teaching strategies in relation to powerful learning. In this 
approach, the framework includes five components: authentic, 
interactive, learner-centred, inclusive, and continuous. In 
which, the construction of powerful learning experiences is 
an activity that must be connected to the development of the 
school as a learning community. As the school goes through 
the stage of the process, it is expected that the values and 
principles of accelerated schools could be embedded at all 
levels. 

Discussion from a leadership 
perspective 

Cited by Hoy and Miskel (1996:373-374), Bennis (1989) 
opined that leadership is like beauty: it is hard to define. Yukl 
(1994) shared most definitions and defines leadership as: 
Leadership involves a social influence process in which 
intentional influence is exerted by one individual over others 
to structure activities and relationships in a group or 
organization. 

According to Sergiovanni (1987a, 1987b & 1990), he 
realizes five forces of leadership: technical, human, 
educational, symbolic and cultural. He points out that 
technical, human and educational forces are the basic attributes 
for a good leader. What more important is the inclusion of 
symbolic and cultural forces which an effective and successful 
leader should need. Viewing the future leadership for the 
schoolhouse, he also advocates the theories of moral 
leadership and building community in schools (Sergiovanni, 
1992 & 1994). In which he argues that we need theories of 
schooling and school leadership that give more attention to 
bringing people together. We need a theory of leadership based 
on moral connections and which are grounded in cultural 
norms rather than psychological needs (Sergiovanni, 1996: 
33-34). 

Cheng (1995: 350-353) also makes a comparison of 
many scholars’ work and concludes that effective 
transformational leadership is actually including the elements 
of charismatic leadership (Conger & Kanungo, 1998; Dunham 
& Pierce, 1989) and cultural leadership (Schein, 1992; 
Sergiovanni & Corbally, 1986). 
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The Accelerated School Project relies greatly on the 
collaborative efforts of all members of the school community 
to effect change. However, it is reported that the results of 
many of these collaborative projects have not been 
encouraging (McCarthy, 1998). In many cases, collaborative 
efforts have suffered from a lack of specificity. The structural 
and support mechanism to facilitate change and collaboration 
have not been built into programmes. So things quickly resort 
back to the “status quo”. 

Another obstacle which has led to difficulty in 
implementing the new school design is the quality of principals 
and the principal succession practices used by the school 
district. By “principal succession practices”, it means the 
principal selection and placement procedure, as well as the 
formal and informal staff development practices, evaluation, 
and support activities for principals when they begin work in 
their new schools (Wagner [Eds.], 1997). 

Assessing the situation from a leadership perspective, 
some accelerated schools cannot achieve their goals because 
they lack well-designed and agreeable strategic plans. Some 
might have poor governance or management structure. The 
governance of the system is inconsistent and non-persistent. 
People within the community cannot have unity of purpose, 
shared vision or common interests. Even some principals do 
not have a good understanding of the concept of the approach. 
At some point, it is reported that some accelerated schools 
faced the departure of their principals. Worse still, as reported 
too, a principal might be replaced in a most casual fashion by 
someone who has not been carefully evaluated for their 
interest, experience, and probably success in leading the 
school. 

Sister Georgia Christensen has investigated the 
characteristics of effective principals in accelerated schools 
and concludes that the principal in a traditional school is 
expected to manage, to react to compliance requirements, to 
serve automatically as the highest authority in the school, and 
to emphasize routine maintenance of school operations rather 
than transformation. As in the restructured school like the 
one in accelerated school design, she recommends that the 
principal is expected to be a transformational leader, to serve 
proactively in working on constant change and improvement, 
to facilitate collaboration, and to take prudent risks (Wagner 
[Eds.], 1997: 8-9). 

In the same article, Christensen also identified 13 major 
behavioural categories of effective principals in accelerated 



schools. The first six categories in descending order are: 

(1) Fostering the process of change including the values, 
principles, and practices: 

(2) Supporting the staff in terms of collaboration, 
communication, staff initiative, and staff expertise: . 

(3) Promoting learning in terms of powerful learning 
activities: 

(4) Promoting parental involvement: 

(5) Providing resources: 

(6) Modeling positive human relations skills... (Wagner 
[Eds.], 1997:9) 

Levin (1997) also points out two extreme roles of 
accelerated school principals: 

The first is that a strong principal is the major 
ingredient required for school success.... it is the 
principal’s vision, choice of programs, supervision, 

and evaluation that get the job done The second 

extreme view presumes that it is the specific model of 
school reform and educational practices that must 
carry the day and that the principal must simply 
support that model.... that principals will adapt to the 
model, and the strength of the school reform will 
sustain the change.... 

(Wagner [Eds.], 1997:2) 

As a recommendation to improve the situation from a 
leadership perspective, the leaders of accelerated schools 
should: 

(1) be well aware of the situation and the contextual 
environment that he/she might encounter and the needs 
of the particular school community (including the 
.students, the teachers, the parents, the community and 
the school-as-a-whole); 

(2) be well informed, and who should understand and 
support the concept and philosophy of the school design; 

(3) be prepared and trained to meet the needs of restructured 
schools generally and accelerated schools specifically; 

(4) be put in place and matched to schools on the basis of 
specific school needs rather than on seniority, regular 
rotation, or superficial matching criteria; 

(5) emphasize moral connections, evoke sacred images of 
what goes on, compel people to respond for internal 
rather than external reasons (Hopkins, 1996 & 2001; 
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Sergiovanni, 1996); 

(6) strive to transform the school with the capacity for 
change that it becomes a center of enquiries that both 
teachers and students learn together, solve problems 
together and enquire together; 

(7) continually see himself/herself as a designer not a 
crusader, a steward who seeks and oversees the broader 
purpose and direction of the organization, and a teacher 
who fosters learning for everyone and treats the school 
as a learning organization (Senge, 1990); 

(8) be alert and try whatever ways to resolve any possible 
upcoming conflicts caused by: issues of purpose, issues 
of culture, issues of process and performance, and issues 
of people (Champy & Nohria, 2000) which are somehow 
having a relevant concern raised in the Accelerated 
Schools Project. 

(9) take up the roles of an enabler (Prestine, 1991), a cultural 
leader (Schein, 1992, Sergiovanni & Corbally, 1986, 
Sergiovanni, 1987a), a charismatic leader (Conger & 
Kanungo, 1998; Dunham & Pierce, 1989), a 
transformational leader (Bennis & Nanus, 1997; Cheng, 
1995; Leithwood, 1995) or even a facilitative leader 
(Conley & Goldman, 1993; Leithwood, Jantzi & 
Steinbach, 1999) but not only a managerial leader, a 
reactive leader, a maintenance leader, nor an autocratic 
leader. In such a leadership, the principal must help staff 
members focus on developing and maintaining a 
collaborative, professional school culture, fostering 
teacher development, and helping staff solve problems 
more effectively; 

(10) always be with openness to participation, diversity, 
conflict, reflection and mistakes (Patterson, 1993); 

(11) lead as effective leaders who are able to foster and/or 
capitalize on periodic patterns that occur over time; 

(12) be placed and evaluated timely in an accountability 
system that is specific to the type of school in which 
they are placed; 

Fullan’s (1993) propositions about “What’s worth 
fighting for in headship” can be a good reference to sum up 
the views towards how leaders should lead in a change process, 
especially in a school improvement project like the 
“Accelerated Schools” design: 

You Can ’/ Mandate What Matters; 

Change is a Journey not a Blueprint; 



Problems are Our Friends; 

Vision and Strategic Planning Come Later; 
Individualism and Collectivism Must Have Equal 
Power; 

Neither Centralization Nor Decentralization Works; 
Connection with the Wider Environment is Critical 
for Success; 

Every Person is a Change Agent. 

(Fullan, J993;2J-22) 

Discussion from a cultural 
perspective 

According to Hoy and Miskel (1995: 129), organizational 
culture is typically defined in terms of shared orientation that 
holds the unit together and gives it a distinctive identity. Hoy 
& Miskel (1995: 139) also stale that much of the early literature 
on school cultures is directed toward change and school 
improvement and assumes that understanding culture is a 
prerequisite to making schools more effective. 

Robbins (1994) summarizes a number of important functions 
performed by the organization’s culture: 

• Culture has a boundary-defining function; it creates 
distinctions among organization. 

• Culture provides the organization with a sense of identity. 

• Culture facilitates the development of commitment to the 
group. 

• Culture enhances stability in the social system. 

• Culture is the social glue that binds the organization 
together; it provides the appropriate standards for behaviour. 

• Culture serves to guide and shape the attitudes and 
behaviour of organization members. 

But a strong culture can be either functional or 
dysfunctional. It can promote or impede effectiveness (Hoy 
& Miskel, 1995:135). 

Referring to the situation in the Accelerated Schools 
Project, not all accelerated schools were doing well in line 
with the school design approach. Some schools even remained 
in their status quo where students were still at-risk. It was 
reported that some principals were managing the school too 
traditionally and collaborative efforts could not be achieved. 
There was the existence of a strong dysfunctional culture 
because of the problems of principal succession and the 
bureaucratic governance in the accelerated schools. 
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Hofstede (1991) has used five cultural dimensions to 
make a comparison of national cultures among 64 countries 
and the finding shows that USA has a dominating high 
individualism, low power distance, low uncertainty avoidance, 
low long term orientation, but only a relatively high 
masculinity national culture. Perhaps the more we know about 
the cultural background of the nation, the clearer we can 
understand the unfavourable situations in accelerated schools. 
The identified culture carrying the implications on accelerated 
schools may include: 

• School education is for individuals; children learn to think 
in terms of “I”. There is a strong culture of “Doing one’s 
own thing” and ideologies of individual freedom. Laws and 
rights are supposed to be the same for all. Education is task- 
oriented (Hofstede, 1991: 50-77). Schools are good for those 
averaged students or high achievers who have strong self- 
respect and high self-esteem but may not be effective for 
those at-risk students who also inherit strong individualist 
culture. 

• The school culture is short term oriented. Teachers and 
students are treated equal. Teachers expect initiatives from 
students in class. Hierarchy in organizations means 
inequality of roles. Decentralization is popular. Subordinates 
expect to be consulted and the ideal boss is resourceful 
democrat (Hofstede, 1991: 23-46). Actually the Accelerated 
Schools Project can make use of these cultural essences that 
principals and teachers can be mobilized to conduct 
initiatives in schools. The school community should give 
support to the schools while the principals should pay 
attention to a well- constructed governance system with 
adequate resource support and sufficient staff development 
programmes. 

• People in low uncertainty avoidance society accept that 
uncertainty is a normal feature of life and each day is 
accepted as it comes. People demand low stress but show 
aggression and emotions. People feel easy and comfortable 
when lazy; hard-working only when needed. Additionally, 
people seldom have long term goals in their culture. So that 
is why we can find unsuccessful implementation in some 
accelerated schools where principals, teachers, students, 
parents and the whole school community accept their status 
quo. The school-as-a-whole is only a myth. When one school 
principal performs not according or matching the direction 
of the school authority will be replaced. The problem of 
principal succession is being regarded as one of the obstacle 
of success. 



So an enhancement towards a stronger uncertainty 
avoidance culture might help in some cases. For those at-risk 
students, students may feel more comfortable in structured 
learning situations and environments. But the curriculum has 
to be flexible and planned because students might need the 
acceptance of familiar risks before they can take a further 
step and develop their learning motivation. In addition, those 
low achieved students might be fear of ambiguous situations 
and unfamiliar risks (Hofstede, 1991: 109-136). 

Moreover, much of what makes a principal effective in 
an accelerated school is determined by: 

(1) the principal’s desire to embrace the philosophy, process 
and practices of Accelerated Schools (or viewing from a 
cultural perspective, the principal should bring along a 
clear vision, his values, beliefs and expectations which 
match the philosophy underlined in the school design and 
help teachers and the school community-as-a-whole to 
realize the necessity of change and develop the accelerated 
school mission and adaptability culture (Dennison, 1990) 
of their own); 

(2) specific professional development experiences that are 
tailored to Accelerated School leadership needs (or in 
cultural sense, the principals should demonstrate his 
expertise by setting up role models so that charismatic or 
cultural leadership can take place because principals are 
being recognized as what Sergiovanni (1987a) called 
Chiefs or High Priests); 

(3) a supportive school environment that enables the principal 
to learn how to pursue the role effectively (or by cultural 
view, a supportive school environment means the 
development of collaborative efforts among the members 
of the whole school community. In such a strong 
collaborative culture, or in Dennison’s words, the 
involvement and consistency culture, an integrated, 
reliable, and efficient organization can be highly 
effective). 

Conversely, principal succession can bring in “new 
bloods” which can revitalize and energize the accelerated 
schools. Sometimes we can hear that a charismatic principal 
can turn the school around because he/she can make use of 
his/her experience, knowledge, values, beliefs, work style and 
even through appearance to create norms, expectations, shared 
visions and work routines in the school community. 
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The practicality of the accelerated 
school design in Hong Kong 

Regarding the recent major problems in Hong Kong 
education system, there is a proportion around 14% of the 
total school population (Education Commission, 1990: 24- 
25) for whom the education provided for their peers is not 
wholly suitable. They need special educational provision to 
help them overcome learning or behavioural problems they 
may have. Other problems identified by the Education 
Commission Report No. 4 are: fragmented and overcrowded 
curriculum, over-emphasis on rote-memorization and on the 
linear mastery of decontextualized skills, lack of 
differentiation in teaching, learning and assessment, paucity 
of resources for individual and group learning, lack of whole 
school approach to many aspects of teaching, learning and 
assessment, lack of a tradition of school-based staff 
development and curriculum development, lack of 
coordination across sectors of education, etc. (Clark, Scarino 
& Brownell, 1994: 10-11). 

As stated above, the initiation of effective Accelerated 
Schools Approach depends on a lot of favourable factors, such 
as the requirement of a strong collaborative school culture 
with principals of adaptability, mission, involvement and 
consistency leadership, etc. However, in the case of Hong 
Kong, these internal factors, although may have difficulties 
in school actual operation, can still be managed and handled 
by devoted school-as-a-whole community if everything is 
under control. 

But the more important external factors which cause 
much limitation to Hong Kong situation is the strong Chinese 
culture of low uncertainty avoidance and the bad effect of 
long term orientation. In this culture, according to Hofstede’s 
explanation, the anxiety levels are low. People who behave 
emotionally and noisily are socially disapproved of. Students 
of special needs are totally not accepted by school norms and 
regulations. 

More about the characteristics of this culture, people 
seldom show aggression. People give the impression of being 
quiet, easy-going, indolent, controlled, lazy. Norms are 
expressed in basic terms, like being honest and being polite, 
but allowing a wide range of personal interpretation as to what 
this means in a given case. There is a lack of mental stimuli 
in study and work. 



With my past experience in primary education of over 
twenty years and within which there are ten years of 
principalship, the description about a low uncertainty 
avoidance society is conditionally true to Hong Kong, 
especially those people involved in under- achieved schools, 
including the principals, the teachers, the students and the 
parents. People are reluctant to change. Principals are 
incompetent or incapable to cope with new initiatives. They 
are afraid to lead. Teachers, on the other hand, try to stick to 
their traditional roles. They escape from innovations. They 
have a concrete belief of their expertise and that is why they 
deny any deficiency or refuse to staff development. Students 
are passive and they get used to their status quo of being 
labeled as low achievers. They lack of learning motivation. 
They feel security in their peers. Parents shoulder the 
responsibility to the teachers and the school. They have no 
time to deal with their children. 

The Government seems to have introduced equality and 
equity into the school system. They provide the same, or nearly 
the same, human and economic resources (manpower in terms 
of teacher-student ratio, school and class grant in terms of 
recurrent and non-recurrent grants or special grants, etc.) and 
standardized curriculum and assessment systems to all schools 
in Hong Kong, disregarding whatever they are, such as 
bisessional or whole-day, government or subsidized, primary 
or secondary. 

As a response to whether the approach can work in Hong 
Kong schools, I have a reservation to say “Yes”. The present 
government policy on standard curriculum implementation, 
public assessments and school governance systems is still very 
bureaucratic. Flexibility, as proposed in the school 
management reform in Hong Kong, the School Management 
Initiative (SMI) introduced in 1991, is apparently approved. 
School system is still highly centralized. School-based 
curriculum design is only for cosmetic purposes because all 
schools have to undergo a centralized curriculum. Although, 
most recently, there has been a call for curriculum reform 
which introduces flexibility in curriculum planning and design 
(Curriculum Development Council, 2000). However, the poor 
achievers in normal mixed ability schools still have to catch 
up with the formal progress, sit in a unified public examination 
at the end of each key stage and pave their way for academic 
advancement. 

Discussed from both a leadership and cultural 
perspectives, the global reform wave has demanded initiation. 
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adaptation and relevant changes in schools as well as the 
vision-building leaders and collective individuals, both 
structurally and culturally. With regard to the introduction of 
the accelerated school conception into the current 
phenomenon, a brief report from a case study might help to 
give illuminations to the determination of its practicality in 
Hong Kong schools. 

A few months ago, I did a case study on one of the pilot schools 
in the accelerated school project. Since this is only a single 
case. It does not intend to represent or generalize the world 
but to some extent, it demonstrates its particularity because it 
can generate some understandings and practical theories which 
can be called ‘‘fuzzy generalizations” (Bessey, 1999: 51-53). 
The triangulation of research evidence, including data analysis 
from interviews, observations and document study, also 
informs me that the school is not moving in the way that the 
accelerated school design intends. 

In the findings, the core group people, who are the middle 
managers or senior teachers of the leading team, had a similar 
view with those of the teachers. Although they were aware of ‘ 
the school situations, they were well informed and 
understanding and supportive the concept, they were trained 
to lead the reform, they were put in place, they could play the 
roles as designers, stewards, enablers, cultural leaders, etc., 
they paid attention to conflicting issues, they tried to be open 
and effective... they were not authorized the power to carry 
out change. They told me that they were very disappointed in 
the change process. They were told to lead the project as 
change agents but they did not receive sufficient support or 
guidance throughout the project. They said that the external 
project consultants were very nice people but they were too 
distanced from them. Only two representatives of the core 
team members could attend the workshops but the rest did 
not receive adequate training and they were incompetent to 
carry out the reform. They said that they had real difficulties 
in implementing the project. They also blamed that although 
the decision made for joining the project was due to a majority 
vote, they did not have any say in the decision process. They 
knew clearly that they had to maintain a superficially good 
relationship with their super-ordinates. They did not want to 
break the harmonious relationship with the school authority 
concerned. They also criticized that it was not practical and 
worthwhile to use up so many human resources for the one- 
off powerful learning day. They said that although students 
seemed to be motivated and enjoyable in the try-out lessons. 



everything returned to its normal status quo as soon as the 
activity ended. Teachers continuously complained about their 
increased workload but no one seemed to have spent longer 
hours at school after work. 

It was no difference for the principal who was, in principle, 
very supportive to her teachers. However, she admitted that 
she had difficulties in allocating her time in her daily school 
affairs. She was overloaded with new policies and changes 
everyday. She knew that she could not do much for the 
accelerated school project because she supposed the senior 
teachers and teachers could carry out their teaching and 
learning reform themselves. She would try her best to provide 
resources and support to them. She assigned the deputy head 
to be accountable for the project and this caused stress and 
discomfort to her subordinates. The school bore a big cultural 
problem of not having a shared mission and adaptability 
culture, not having an effective leader who can do what 
Sergiovanni called Chiefs or High Priests, and it did not 
embody a strong collaborative culture or a kind of involvement 
and consistency culture that caused a total disastrous to the 
new reform. 

As a reflection, with the experience demonstrated in the 
case study, I might conclude that the practicality of the 
accelerated school design in Hong Kong context is not 
optimistic, unless there are signs of functional leaders who 
have visions and missions for his/her profession, showing 
compassion in his/her change journey for the improvement 
of the school where adaptability, involvement and consistency 
collaborative culture is aspired among the practitioners led 
by a mission-driven chief, a steward leader. 

If this Accelerated School Approach is taken as a pilot 
scheme echoing the “think big start small” motto where only 
a few schools are carefully selected based on a goof-fit match, 
and allowed to join in and the participating schools are 
provided with sufficient training, resources and supports, led 
by effective change leaders and supported by a collaborative 
culture, received government’s permission with special 
considerations and arrangements, I think it is plausible. Apart 
from this, it might be more favourable if the participating 
school principals themselves are vision-building leaders, who 
share the same belief with the school practitioners and all of 
them are adequately equipped with the new knowledge and 
skills, who possess charismatic and cultural leadership and 
who can solicit support from the governing body, teachers, 
parents and the community. 
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Short conclusion 

The Accelerated Schools Project is a recognized ideology 
that it stimulates the thought of school restructuring. The 
approach emphasizes high expectations on students. 
Accelerated schools may be able to improve student 
achievement by providing powerful learning opportunities to 
all students. The concept brings a belief of “All students can 
learn” but whether the goal is achievable or not will depend 
on the following variables: full government support, stable 
and effective cultural leadership in principals, shared unity 
of purpose, vision and goals among the school community, 
school-as-a-whole collaborative inquiry process, sufficient 
and advance staff development for principals and teachers, 
the construction of powerful learning experiences in students. 
The experiences gained in American accelerated schools may 
shed some lights to the school reform movement in Hong 
Kong. Although this article is critiqued based on only both a 
leadership and cultural perspectives, there can still be room 
for more discussions from other perspectives like political, 
structural and social on issues like how the conditions of the 
school can give help in facilitating the change process which 
in the end, can lead to quality teaching and learning in school 
education. 
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HONG KONG TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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From the Editor 

A total of 22 manuscripts were received for consideration in this issue. Twelve could pass the double 
blind review process and were revised in time. The average reviewing period was less than 6 weeks in this 
issue, actual time ranging from 1 day to 13 weeks, depending on individual reviewer’s cooperation. 

Readers can access the abstracts of our past issues (starting from the 1967 issue) through the international 
data base ERIC or the internet website address: (http://wwwl.fed.cuhk.edu.hk/en/nh/nhindex.htm or www. 
hktc.ed.gov.hk). Readers can also get a complimentary hard copy of the journal by sending an A4 size self- 
address return envelope with sufficient postage (HK$7.20 local or US$3.00 equivalent cost for overseas) to: 
HK Teachers Association, 242 Nathan Rd., 7/F, National Court, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
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Emotional Intelligence, Students ’Attitudes towards Life 
and the Attainment of Education Goals: 

An Exploratory Study in Hong Kong** 

Chi-Sum WONG Ping-Man WONG So-LingCHAU 

Chinese University of Hong Kong Hong Kong Institute of Education Hang Seng School of Commerce 

Emotional Intelligence has been a hot topic for both parents and educators in Hong Kong in recent years. 
Conceptually, emotional intelligence should be related to students’ life satisfaction, positive attitudes towards life, and 
the attainment of various education goals. However, despite its growing popularity, there is relatively little empirical 
evidence showing these relationships. The purpose of the present study is to provide some empirical evidence to 
examine these effects in Hong Kong. A group of 30 university students helped generate emotional intelligence items 
and 20 of these items were selected empirically from the responses of another 100 university students. Then a sample 
of 225 six formers completed a questionnaire which measured their perceived emotional intelligence, life satisfaction, 
and powerlessness in their lives. Their form masters evaluated their performance in moral and social development. 
Attainment in intellectual education of these students was estimated by their HKCEE results. As expected, results 
indicated that emotional intelligence is positively related to life satisfaction, and performance in moral, social and 
intellectual development. It is also negatively related to powerlessness in life. Limitations for this study and implications 
for future emotional intelligence research are discussed. 
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Emotional Intelligence (El) has been a hot topic for both 
parents and educators in Hong Kong in recent years. Many 
parents have sent their children to various El training courses 
after school and some primary schools have even incorporated 
El training in their school curriculum. For example, there is 
an institute-school program initiated by ‘Hiphang”, a 
collaborative network of the Hong Kong Institute of Education 
and local schools. The Department of Educational 
Management and Professional Support and 14 local primary 
schools organized an education camp in the summer of 1999 
to provide student leadership training to more than 200 senior 



primary pupils. This training program that applied the El 
concept, was sponsored by the Quality Education Fund and 
most of the camping activities were devised by experts, 
lecturers and school teachers (Wong & Kwok, 2001). 
Specifically, the 14 primary schools nominated students in 
primary five and six with leadership potentials to the education 
camp. Training activities, designed according to El and 
leadership abilities, were conducted. These students would 
be observed and evaluated during the following years to see 
how these training activities help develop their El and 
leadership abilities. 



**The work described in this paper was partially supported by a grant from the Research Grants Council of the 
Hong Kong Special Administrative Region (Project No. CUHK4038/00H). * 1 
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Other similar attempts of applying the concept of El to 
enhance students’ all-rounded developments are also evident. 
In an interview with a group of local primary and secondary 
school principals, it is noted that there are examples of schools 
to adopt Gardner’s (1993) ideas of multiple intelligences as 
guiding principles in developing their school curriculum and 
extra-curricula activities. There are also studies and programs 
focusing on relationships between individual components of 
El and developments of studies 1996; 

1997). 

Despite the growing popularity and cultivation of the El 
concept into educational practice, and unlike other parts of 
the world where there are lots of El studies (e.g., Gore, 2000; 
Bar-On & Parker, 2000; Bodine & Crawford, 1999; Finley, 
2000), there is little local empirical evidence directly relating 
the concept of El to students’ performance or developments. 
The purpose of this study therefore attempts to enrich the 
understanding of El in the local context by examining the 
relationships between El and students’ life satisfaction, and 
their attainment of education goals in Hong Kong. 

Emotional Intelligence and Its 
Major Dimensions 

Psychologists uncover “intelligences” and group them 
mainly into three clusters namely, abstract intelligence, 
concrete intelligence and social intelligence (Young, 1996). 
El has its roots in the concept of “social intelligence” first 
identified by Thorndike in 1920. Thorndike defined social 
intelligence as “the ability to understand and manage men 
and women, boys and girls - to act wisely in human relations. 
” Similarly, Sternberg (1983, 1985) argued that argued that 
human intelligence could be classified in three major 
components, namely analytical intelligence, creative 
intelligence, and social and practical intelligence. Gardner 
(1993) further includes inter- and intrapersonal intelligences 
in his theory of multiple intelligences. According to him, the 
two intelligences comprise social intelligence. 

Salovey and Mayer (1990) defines El as “the ability to 
monitor one’s own and others’ feelings and emotions, to 
discriminate among them, and to use this information to guide 
one’s thinking and action.” More recently, Mayer and Salovey 
(1997) modifies this definition as “the ability to perceive 



accurately, appraise, and express emotion; the ability to access 
and/or generate feelings when they facilitate thought; the 
ability to understand emotion and emotional knowledge; and 
the ability to regulate emotions to promote emotional and 
intellectual growth” (p. 10). Similarly, Goleman who makes 
the El concept popular because of his book published in 1995 
adopts a five-dimension definition of which four of them are 
similar to the abilities proposed by Mayer and Salovey. These 
four dimensions of El are in perfect agreement with a recent 
review of the El literature conducted by Davies, Stankov and 
Roberts (1998). Specifically, the following four El 
dimensions appear to be common to the definitions provided 
by different El researchers such as Mayer and Salovey, 
Goleman, and Davies, et al.: 

(1) Appraisal and expression of emotion in 
the self 

This relates to the individual’s ability to understand his/ 
her emotion deep inside and be able to express this 
emotion naturally. People who are high in this ability 
will sense their emotion deep inside and acknowledge 
them well ahead of other. In Goleman ’s (1995) term, 
this dimension is labeled as “Knowing one’s emotions”. 
Goleman described it as, “Self-awareness - recognizing 
a feeling as it happens - is the keystone of emotional 
intelligence.. ..the ability to monitor feelings from 
moment to moment is crucial to psychological insight 
and self-understanding. An inability to notice our true 
feelings leaves us at their mercy. People with greater 
certainty about their feelings are better pilots of their 
lives, having a sure sense of how they really feel about 
personal decisions from whom to marry to what job to 
take.” (p. 10). 

(2) Appraisal and recognition of emotion in 
others 

This relates to the individual’s ability to feel and 
understand the emotion of people around them. People 
who are high in this ability will be much more sensitive 
to the feelings of emotions of others as well as reading 
their minds. In Goleman’s (1995) term, this dimension 
is labeled as “Recognizing emotions in others”. Goleman 
described it as, “Empathy, another ability that builds on 
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emotional self-awareness, is the fundamental “people 
skill”. ...People who are empathic are more attuned to 
the subtle social signals that indicate what others need 
or want. This makes them better at callings such as the 
caring professions, teaching, sales, and management.” 
(p. 10). 

(3) Regulation of emotion in the self and 
others 

This relates to the ability of a person to regulate his/her 
emotion when s/he is in bad psychological mood. A 
person high in this ability would be able to bounce back 
more quickly during psychological distress. This 
dimension is sometimes interpreted as “self-motivation” 
or the ability of a person to be self-encouraging and 
motivate oneself. In Coleman’s (1995) term, this 
dimension is labeled as “Managing emotions”. Coleman 
described it as, “Handling feelings so they are appropriate 
is an ability that builds on self-awareness.... People who 
are poor in this ability are constantly battling feelings of 
distress, while those who excel in it can bounce back far 
more quickly from life’s setbacks and upsets.” (p. 10). 

(4) Use of emotion to facilitate performance 

This relates to the ability of the person to make use of 
their emotions and direct them towards constructive 
activities and personal performance. A person who has 
high ability in this aspect would be able to keep their 
behaviors under control when they are extremely happy 
or unhappy. In Coleman’s (1995) term, this dimension 
is labeled as “Motivating oneself’. Coleman described 
it as, “...marshaling emotions in the service of a goal is 
essential for paying attention, for self-motivation and 
mastery, and for creativity. Emotional self-control - 
delaying gratification and stifling impulsiveness - 
underlies accomplishment of every sort. And being able 
to get into the “flow” state enables outstanding 
performance of all kinds. People who have this skill 
tend to be more highly productive and effective in 
whatever they undertake.” (p. 10) 

On top of these four dimensions of El, we would like to 

include a fifth dimension which, we think, is an important 

domain of the El construct. Coleman (1995) added the ability 



of a person to handle relationship as an independent dimension 
of the El construct. Coleman described it as, “The art of 
relationships is, in large part, skill in managing emotions in 
others. ...These are the abilities that undergird popularity, 
leadership, and interpersonal effectiveness. People who excel 
in these skills do well at anything that relies on interacting 
smoothly with others; they are social stars.” (p. 10). Since El 
originates from the construct of social intelligence and the 
ability to form and handle relationship should be an important 
indicator of whether an individual is socially intelligent. This 
also agrees with the intrapersonal and interpersonal 
classification of social intelligence used by Cardner (1993). 
While “knowing one’s emotion,” “managing one’s emotion, 
” and “regulating one’s emotion” all concern with the person’s 
ability to deal with emotions from within, “recognizing 
emotions in others” concerns with the person’s ability to deal 
with others. The inclusion of “handling interpersonal 
relationships” completes the “interpersonal intelligence” 
portion and makes the domain of the El construct more well- 
defined. In a logical sense, a person who has good 
understanding of his/her emotions, and be able to regulate 
and motivate himself/herself would also have a high chance 
of having good social relationship with others. As a result, 
we include this fifth dimension into our definition of the El 
construct: 

(5) Handling interpersonal relationships 

This relates to the person’s ability to handle their 
relationship with others. A person who is high in this 
ability will be appreciated by his/her friends and well- 
received by others. They would interact smoothly with 
others by handling the emotions that arise during 
interpersonal interactions. 

In contrast to other intelligences, Goleman and 
many other researchers believe that training can enhance 
El. According to Young (1996) and Goleman (1995), in 
the USA, grade school teachers have been teaching the 
rudiments of El since 1978. For examples, the 
development of the Self Science Curriculum and the 
teaching of classes such as “social development”, “social 
and emotional learning” and “personal intelligence “ all 
aimed at raising the level of social and emotional 
competence. In 1990s in particular, various El training 
techniques and programs for family and school education 
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have been developed (e.g., Shapiro, 1997). Social 
scientists also begin to uncover the relationship of El to 
other phenomena such as leadership (Ashforth & 
Humphrey, 1995), group performance (Williams & 
Sternberg, 1988), individual performance, interpersonal/ 
social exchange, managing change and conducting 
performance evaluation (Goleman, 1995). Goleman 
(1995) therefore contends that “emotional intelligence, 
the skills that help people harmonize should become 
increasingly valued as a workplace asset in the years to 
come’*. 

In the past few years, a lot of education researchers have 
argued that enhancing students’ El will enhance students’ 
abilities in learning. For examples, Henley and Long (1999) 
showed that helping impulsive-aggressive youth who are 
devoid of El could enhance their self-control and subsequent 
effectiveness in learning. Bocchina (1999) argued that 
students with better skills to understand and manage emotions 
may be more effective to learn from their experience because 
they have better sense of self-coaching. Lapidus (1998) 
showed that a program aimed at developing children’s El 
could enhance their readiness for learning. However, there is 
some reservation about the application of El at the school 
environment. For example, McCluskey (1997) argues that 
given the current educational paradigm, such “skills” will 
hardly be effectively developed in schools. Thus, more related 
empirical studies on El are still needed before its wider use in 
school. 

The application of the El concept in the school 
environment is even more preliminary in Hong Kong. It is 
the purpose of this study to contribute to a better understanding 
of the effects of El on students by providing more empirical 
evidence in the local context. 

Attitudes towards Life and 
Attainment of Education Goals 

This study attempts to study the correlation between El 
and (1) students’ attitudes towards life and (2) students’ 
attainment of education goals in Hong Kong. These two 
relationships are chosen for study because of two major 
reasons. First, by nature of its meaning as explained below 
in the section of Research Qeustions, El should be related to 



these two groups of variables. Second, the relationships 
between El and these variables are of utmost importance to 
parents, schools and government administrators in aspects 
ranging from training program or curriculum design to policy 
making in education. If El is positively related to students’ 
life satisfaction and attitude, and attainment of some education 
goals, it is worthwhile for more effort in searching or designing 
effective El training programs for students. 

For students’ attitudes towards life, this study 
concentrates on two variables, namely life satisfaction and 
feeling of powerlessness in life. Life satisfaction has received 
a lot research attention in the education literature. This is an 
important variable in education because it is related to students 
psychological well-being (e.g., Hermon & Hazier, 1999; 
Simpson et al., 1996), social relationships and self-concepts 
(e.g., Benjamin & Hollings, 1997; Leung & Leung, 1992). 
In recent years, there appears to be a consensus of the Hong 
Kong community that it is important to foster a happy learning 
experience for students. In other words, education reform 
should ensure a satisfactory attitude of students towards their 
learning experience and their lives. Another attitudinal 
variable that has received a lot of research attention in the 
education literature is the students’ feeling of powerlessness 
towards their lives. As described by Pearlin and Schooler 
(1978), powerlessness is the extent to which one regards one’s 
life-chances as being fatalistically ruled in contrast to as being 
under one’s own control. This is an indicator of alienation 
and isolation in life mastery that may influence students’ sense 
of belonging to their community (e.g., Shoho, 1996), drug/ 
alcohol abuse (e.g., Nam, 1994), and the negative emotions 
of sadness and fear (e.g., Roseman et al., 1995). 

As for the ideal goals of education, there is little debate 
among scholars in the field that good education should be 
balanced, taking care of the overall development of students 
in various aspects. That is why Bloom’s (1956, 1964) three 
domains in education namely, cognitive, affective and 
psychomotor are identified and frequently elaborated in 
related western literature. On the other hand, Chinese 
educators usually like to advocate students’ development in 
terms of five domains namely, moral, intellectual, physical, 
social, and aesthetic (Huang, 1992). In Hong Kong, the 
Special Administrative Region Government follows the line 
of thinking of the Chinese scholars and the five domains are 
claimed in most of the official documents as her aims of 
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education (Education Commission, 1999; Quality Education 
Fund, 1999). In other words, the goals of education should 
include students’ development in moral, intellectual, physical, 
social and aesthetic domains. 

Research Questions 

Conceptually speaking, one’s El level should be related 
to one’s life satisfaction and one’s positive attitude towards 
life because people with high El are able to (1) motivate 
themselves to make their life more productive (self- 
motivation), (2) better control their negative emotions (control 
and regulation of emotions), and (3) enjoy better interpersonal 
relationships. For life satisfaction, proponents of El have 
argued that it should be positively related to El and several 
empirical studies conducted in western countries have 
provided evidence for this positive relationship (e.g., 
Ciarrochi, et al., 2000; Martinez-Pons, 1997; Rockhill & 
Greener, 1999). Similarly, El should be related to one’s 
feeling of powerlessness in life mastery. According to the 
definitions of various El dimensions, people with high El (1) 
are better pilots of their lives and have a sure sense of how 
they really feel about personal decisions (i.e., knowing one’s 
emotions); (2) can bounce back far more quickly from life’s 
setbacks and upsets (i.e., managing emotions); and (3) do well 
at anything that relies on interacting smoothly with others (i. 
e., handling emotions in interpersonal relationships). In other 
words, individuals with high El will enjoy better relationships 
with others, have a better control over their own life, and be 
able to keep away from bad emotions and feelings. Thus, 
conceptually, El should be negatively related to the feeling 
of powerlessness in life mastery. In short, El should have 
positive and negative relationships with life satisfaction and 
powerlessness in life mastery, respectively. 

For attainment of education goals, El seems to be 
beneficial at least to the moral, intellectual and social domains 
in conceptual sense. First, students with high El may perform 
better on moral development because they are more aware of 
their own needs and are able to control their impulsive 
emotions and behaviors. They are both sensitive to their own 
emotions and others’ feelings and easier to show empathy to 
other people. Thus, they may have “high self-esteem, positive 
self-concept and strength of character to resist various 
temptations of the society” (definition of moral development 



by the Quality Education Fund, 1999). Second, high El 
students are able to motivate themselves and concentrate on 
their normal study because they are better in delaying 
gratification and stifling impulsiveness. These students can 
focus on their studies when it is necessary for them to do so. 
For examples, they can better concentrate and motivate 
themselves when they are doing homework or studying for 
their examinations. Therefore, they may perform better in 
intellectual development, especially when academic results 
are used as indicator of intellectual development. Finally, as 
high El students can control their temper in a more appropriate 
way, being more sensitive to others’ feelings, and have better 
interpersonal skills, they will have better relationships with 
people around them. Thus, they may perform better in social 
development. 

To summarize, our research questions can be represented 
by the two hypotheses. The first hypothesis states that 
students’ El is positively related to their attitudes towards their 
lives, while the second hypothesis states that students’ El is 
positively related to their attainment of education goals in 
moral, social and intellectual domains. 

Method: 

Development of the Emotional 
Intelligence Items 

The first step of this study was to develop a workable El 
measure for Hong Kong students. There are some existing 
measures of El but they do not appear to be suitable for 
studying students in Hong Kong. For examples, Carson, 
Carson and Philips (1997) developed a 14-items measure of 
Goleman’s five El dimensions and Carson and Carson (1998) 
used this measure in examining the relationship between El 
and career commitment in a sample of 75 nurses. Salovey, 
Mayer, Goldman, Turvey, and Palfai (1995) developed a 
thirty-item Trait Meta-Mood Scale and Martinex-Pons (1997) 
has used this measure on 108 parents, teachers, and 
administrators in two public elementary schools. Mayer, 
Salovey, and Caruso (1997) developed an El measure that 
required respondents to react to various types of items in a 
computer program. It took more than an hour for the 
respondents to complete the measure and the psychometric 
properties of this measure have not been reported. A more 
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comprehensive review of the existing measures is reported 
by Davies et al. (1998). For all the existing measures, they 
are developed in Western countries and many measurement 
items may be culturally specific. It is not clear whether these 
measures will be applicable to Chinese students. For example, 
the computer program developed by Mayer et al. (1997) 
contains different types of emotions described in English terms 
and Western music in assessing respondents’ recognition and 
management of emotions. These English terms and music 
may be unfamiliar to Hong Kong students. Thus, it is 
necessary to develop a workable El measure for Hong Kong 
students. 

To develop an usable El measure for Hong Kong 
students, a group of 30 university students in Hong Kong 
was invited to participate in this study. They were explained 
about the concept of El and given the chance to raise questions 
and to discuss about the exact meaning of various El 
dimensions. Then they were asked to write descriptive 
statements, behavior and activities that could differentiate 
students with high El according to the definition of El. The 
advantage of using students to generate items is that resulting 
statements could be easily understood by the student 
population that we want to study. The face validity of the 
items generated was examined by the authors of this study. 
After combining similar statements and deleting statements 
that were too specific, e.g., a high emotional intelligent person 
is able to clam down his/her younger brother’s temper while 
maintaining a good relationship with him, 50 items remained. 
Another group of 100 university students was invited to 
complete a questionnaire. The questionnaire contained the 
50 El items and the two criterion variables specified in our 
first hypothesis. The first criterion variable was the 9-item 
life satisfaction measure constructed by Campbell, Converse 
and Rodgers (1976) which is hypothesized to be positively 
related to El. The second criterion variable was the 7-item 
powerlessness (towards one’s own life) measure by Pearlin 
and Schooler (1978) which is hypothesized to be negatively 
related to El. The response format for life satisfaction and 
powerlessness items was 7-point Likert-type scale, while the 
response format for the El items was 5-point Likert-type scale. 
Since we are interested in developing an overall El measure 
at this exploratory stage, the item-to-total (i.e., the summation 
score of all the 50 items) correlations were calculated for all 
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the 50 El items in order to select the most useful items. The 
reliability estimate, i.e., the coefficient alpha and the 
relationship between El and the two criteria were compared 
for (I) all the 50 items, and (2) the 20 items with the largest 
item-to-total correlations. Results were very similar both in 
terms of reliability estimates and the expected relationships 
with the two criteria. Thus we concluded that the 20-items 
could be used as an El measure for Hong Kong students. 
These 20 items are shown in the Appendix. Reliability 
estimates, descriptive statistics and the correlations among 
the variables for this sample are shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 . Descriptive Statistics, Relibailities, and Correlations 
Among Variables of the University Sample 





Mean 


S.D. 


l.EI 


2.LS 


3. POW 


1. Emotional Intelligence (El) 


3.63 


.48 


(.88) 






2. Life Satisfaction (LS) 


5.11 


.76 


.35** 


(.90) 




3. Powerlessness (POW) 


4.49 


.72 


-.34** 


-.48** 


(.60) 



Note: +p<.10; *p<.05; **p<.01; figures in diagonals are 
coefficient alphas 

Sample 

The second step of this study was to apply the El items 
to secondary students and examine the relationship of El with 
the attainment of various education goals in this student 
population. Participants were 225 students in the lower and 
upper sixth form studying in eight classes of a matriculation 
school in the Shatin district of Hong Kong. These students 
were invited to complete a questionnaire while their form 
masters evaluated their performance in moral and social 
education. To keep the questionnaire anonymous to the 
researchers, students did not need to provide their names. 
However, on the questionnaire, these students wrote down 
their class number so that their teachers can provide their 
evaluation of moral and social education on the front page of 
the questionnaire. 
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Measures 

Emotional intelligence and its criteria. Similar to the . 
university sample, participants were asked to evaluate their 
own El by the 20-items developed in the first step of this 
study and the two criteria of life satisfaction and 
powerlessness. Same as the university sample, we took the 
average of the items under each measure to serve as estimates 
of the participants’ score on the underlying constructs. 

Intellectual performance. For their intellectual 
performance, participants were asked to write down their 
grades for the Chinese, English, Mathematics, and two best 
subjects in their Hong Kong Certificate of Education 
Examination (HKCEE) which is a public examination taken 
by all secondary students in Hong Kong. These grades were 
coded as follows: A=5, B=4, C=3, D=2, and E=l. The 
averages of the five subjects were used as a proxy of the 
participants’ performance in intellectual education. 

Moral and social performance. The eight class masters 
were asked to evaluate their students’ performance in moral 
and social development. We provided the class masters with 
a written description about moral and social development and 
asked them to rate their students on a four point scale (4=top 
25%; 3=25-50%; 2=50-75%; and 4=bottom 25%). Written 
description of moral and social development was prepared 
according to the definitions provided by the Education 
Commission (1999). In addition to the definitions, some 
concrete indicators of these performances (e.g., willingness 
to help their classmates, participating in community service 
activities, etc.) were also provided so that the class masters 
could have a better understanding of the definitions. The class 
masters provided the ratings on the student questionnaire after 
these questionnaires were completed by the students. 

Results 

Reliability estimates, descriptive statistics and the 
correlations among the variables for this sample are shown in 
Table 2. Similar to the sample of university students, El of 
the secondary students is related positively to life satisfaction 
(r=.46, p<.01), and negatively to powerlessness (r=-.37, p<. 
01). Thus, hypothesis 1 is supported. That is, students’ El is 
positively related to their life attitudes. As expected. 



hypothesis 2 is also supported because El correlates 
significantly to the attainment of various education goals. The 
correlation coefficients, however, are not very high. They 
are .23 (p<.05), .21 (p<.05), and .16 (p<.10), respectively for 
intellectual, moral and social developments. 

Table 2. Descriptive Statistics, Relibailities, and Correlations 
Among Variables of the Matriculation Sample 





Mean 


S.D. 


l.EI 


2.LS 


3. POW 


4. HKCEE 


5.MP 


1. Emotional Intelligence (El) 


3.57 


.44 


(.84) 










2, Life Satisfaction (LS) 


4.78 


.80 


.46** 


(.87) 








3, Powerlessness (POW) 


4.38 


.79 


-.37” 


-.39** 


(.60) 






4. HKCEE 


2.80 


.36 


.23** 


-.00 


-.08 


(n.a.) 




5. Moral Performance (MP) 


2.60 


1.12 


.21* 


.09 


-.07 


.19’ 


(n.a.) 


6, Social Performance (SP) 


2.55 


1.13 


.16+ 


.18* 


-.07 


.17’ 


.31” 



Note: -t-p<.10; *p<.05; **p<.01; figures in diagonals are 
coefficient alphas 

Discussion 

Given the possible importance of El to students’ 
development, this study attempts to explore empirically the 
relationships of El with Hong Kong students’ life satisfaction, 
feeling of powerlessness in life, and performance in moral, 
social, and intellectual developments. Results obtained from 
the local 225 six formers provide empirical evidence showing 
the favorable relationships between El and senior secondary 
students’ life satisfaction and attitude, and attainment of 
various education goals. Thus, it appears to be worthwhile 
for education researchers to further explore the relationships 
between El and students’ development and effective ways of 
El training in Hong Kong. 

Before discussing other implications of this study, two 
limitations of the present study must be noted. First, we 
employed a self-report measure for El. Although most of the 
past studies conducted in Western countries also based on 
self-report El measures (Davies et al., 1 998), it is very possible 
that we are capturing a perceived competency rather than an 
intelligence construct. However, even if we have only 
demonstrated the relationship between perceived El 
competency on students’ life attitudes and attainment of 
educational goals, it is still an important finding for El training 
programs. So far as these training programs can improve the 
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perceived El competency, they will be useful to affect 
students’ life attitudes and attainment of educational goals. 
Fuithermore, it is reasonable to assume that student’s objective 
El is an important factor in determining their competency 
perception. At this exploratory stage, whether we conclude 
our findings as the effects of El or perceived competency of 
El should not be a major concern. However, future research 
should develop other measures for Hong Kong students or to 
investigate the differences between objective El and perceived 
competency. 

Second, as an exploratory effort, we are interested in the 
overall effect of El on Hong Kong students’ attitudes towards 
their lives and attainment of education goals. Our measure 
appears to be an adequate estimate of participants’ overall El 
level because the external validity of our measure is cross- 
validated in two samples. Since we are exploring the 
relationships between overall El and other constructs, it is 
out of the scope of this study to discuss effects of individual 
El dimensions. Future research may further examine the 
relationships between individual El dimensions and other 
educational constructs. 

Despite the above limitations, there are three additional 
implications for this study. First, we developed the El items 
from university students and applied them to a sample of six 
formers. On average, these respondents were above average 
in academic achievement than the overall population of 
secondary students. It is because only those who perform 
better in HKCEE can continue their studies as six formers. 
Future research should explore other ways of measuring El 
that may be more suitable for primary and secondary students 
at other forms, followed by the examination of the effects of 
El on their life attitudes and attainment of education goals. 
Second, as an exploratory effort, this study did not examine 
the relationship between students’ El and their physical and 
aesthetic development. Conceptually, El does not appear to 
be related to these two forms of educational development 
directly. Future research may examine whether it is true that 
these relationships do not exist. If it is true, El training should 



not be regarded as panacea in students’ development because 
it is useful for the attainment of some but not all educational 
goals. 

Finally, although we found significant correlations 
between El and attainment of the three education goals, the 
correlation coefficients are not very large. One possible reason 
for these relatively small coefficients is that we asked the 
form masters to evaluate the overall performance of their 
students’ moral and social development by single item. The 
advantage of these measures is that they come from 
independent source and thus avoid the potential contamination 
of common method variance. Therefore, it appears that El is 
actually related to the attainment of students’ moral and social 
development. For intellectual development, we used students’ 
HKCEE results as a proxy of this variable. This proxy variable 
is a fair comparison among students because it is 
comprehensive and consistently applied to all students. 
However, it may be baised towards the ability of memorization 
and some examination skills which are not directly related to 
intellectual development. Thus, future research may develop 
better and more comprehensive measures of students’ 
attainment of education goals. In fact, as reflected by students’ 
school reports, we are quite frustrated that we could not find 
comprehensive evaluation by the schools in Hong Kong about 
their students’ performance in various education goals easily 
with the exception of the intellectual performance. Most 
schools in Hong Kong emphasize too much on students’ 
academic results and are used to have detailed evaluation of 
students’ performance on various subjects but just a simple 
grade for “Conduct”. The conduct grade of a student is used 
to reward the overall performance of students in both the moral 
and social areas. Physical and aesthetic development of a 
student are regarded as equivalent to the examination grades 
obtained in the two so-called “cultural” subjects. Physical 
Education and Art. It is thus suggested that the development 
of a more comprehensive evaluation scheme for individual 
education goals will be beneficial not only for researchers 
but also for improving our education practices in Hong Kong. 
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Appendix: The 20 £I Items 

1. I always know whether or not I am happy. 

2. My friends always understand my emotions better than I 
understand them myself. (Reverse coded) 

3. Sometimes I realize how I feel only after others point 
out my abnormal behaviors. 

4. I always remind myself to calm down if there is an 
unexpected outcome. 

5. I always try to find solutions to my problems instead of 
avoiding them. 

6. My friends treat me as a good listener and observer. 

7. Whenever I am given a task, I will try my best to do it 
well. 

8. I always remind myself to be happy and optimistic 
throughout the day. 

9. I usually can tell if a friend is upset or happy. 

10. I always know my friends’ emotions from their behavior. 

11. I have good understanding of others’ emotions. 

12. I only know my friends’ feelings after they tell me. 
(Reverse coded) 

13. I dislike listening to my friends’ troubles and problems. 
(Reverse coded) 

14. People won’t come to me when they have problems. 
(Reverse coded) 

15. I have a lot of friends. 

16. My friends love talking to me. 

17. lam able to make my friends feel happy most of the 
time. 

18. I find no difficulties in dealing with different types of 
people. 

19. lam competent in my interaction with others. 

20. I do not like dealing with people because they are too 
complicated. (Reverse coded) 
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The issue of education determinants for promotion and the measurement of career performance were discussed 
in various overseas literature. This paper reports on the findings of a research which aims to investigate from the 
perspectives of OUHK MBA distance learners if seeking higher qualifications is the key factor to career advancement, 
and if the improvements after education attainment correlate with the perceived employers’ requirements for career 
advancement. Results have shown that the increase of competency level is the main purpose of participating part-time 
education. In addition, the improvements observed after studies do not necessarily always fulfill the original purposes 
identified for reasons attending part-time studies. High positive correlation were found on the improvement of human- 
related factors before and after studies, such as management support, organizational politics and extensive work 
involvement. In addition, the overall results suggest the possibility that such perceptions, motivations and improvements 
of education attainment are driven by the model of current personnel selection/screening system which might become 
a cyclical effect among the personnel selection requirements and employees’ driving force to achieve such requirements. 

The findings shows that it may not always be appropriate for educational institutions to claim that higher 
education is the key factor for career advancement as the link is not direct. 




Spilerman & Lunde R Pazy ^ 



While many researchers in different countries are 
working on different investigations regarding skills 
development in Hong Kong, the area of skills development 
is being aware of and getting more and more popular 
especially among the population of Hong Kong workforce. 
Skills development provided from current workforce in Hong 
Kong exists in various forms, such as night schools, part- 
time classroom studies, distance learning by local and overseas 
providers, on-job-training, vocational schools, academic 
programs, etc. Reasons of why current workforce 
participating in skills development programs range widely 



from self-initiated interest, job skill requirements, career 
change preparation, promotion requirements, the increase of 
self-competitiveness, to job security protection, etc. Hence, 
the rapid growth in the popularity of different development 
programs could possibly be emerged by the increasing demand 
from employers on job hiring requirements, or the increase 
of opportunities for employees to self-improve in betting the 
chance to progress along the career ladder. Or, is the provision 
of self-development program a fad only which does not relate 
to any career opportunity or job requirement? 

The wide range of choices and availability of part-time 
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education programs for current workforce might be due to 
two forces: from the employers and the employees. Previous 
overseas research have shown that, from employers’ point of 
view, majority believes and accepts that education level is a 
way to screen a candidate when matching him/her against the 
job requirements. Measurement of education attainment is 
also formally or informally set up as some personnel selection 
system. From the employees’ point of view, more education 
providers would produce more well qualified workforce in 
market, inducing higher competition. This threat of 
competition would urge more employees to self-develop 
themselves regardless their needs, abilities or other 
circumstances, e.g, family and financial burden, etc. 

The research project intends to study, from the 
individual’s perspective, why employees are motivated to 
learn through part-time education, and to verify if the 
participation of part-time studies is the belief as a key approach 
to career advancement. Individuals’ improvements of hiring 
requirements will be measured and matched with the 
importance of qualities as perceived to be hired for a position. 
The potential requirements, derived from previous literature, 
can be classified as fixed and opportunistic factors. Fixed 
factors comprise of requirements/ qualities related to the past, 
current and future performance. Past factors, which are 
historical and cannot be changed, were already considered 
and absorbed as the requirements and credits in entering the 
current position. Only current and future factors could be 
susceptible to improvement through education and be 
considered as major elements to advance to new position. 
Opportunistic factors or motivational factors reflect the 
chances of advancement that one would anticipate to obtain 
after education attainment and could not be classified as 
general requirements on career advancement. 

Literature Review 

How individuals/society sees the HRM 
issues 

By viewing education as a screening device as well as a 
heavy-weighted object at the human resources personnel 
selection process, the rest of the population had been reflected 
as non-conformed findings. Positive and negative opinions 
were found at different groups of people. A simple positive 



and negative explanation represents too little and is too 
shallow to reach a fulfilling analysis as there is no standard 
path to establish a universal model to answer the issues. This 
reflects that individuals’ or societies’ view on the importance 
of education towards better career opportunities appears 
variations in the results of different findings. Further analysis 
have been found on various features of education attainment 
affecting job promotion. 

The positive relationship between education attainment 
and career advancement had been positioned for two areas. 
First, level of education is the tool of measurement towards 
one’s credentials or career status. It has been viewed by 
sociologists that diploma serves primarily as an (imperfect) 
measure of performance ability rather than as evidence of 
acquired skills (Arrow, 1 973, p. 193). “The payoff to education 
is allocated among the different dimensions of educational 
achievement; ... consider whether the impact of education 
differs by rank in an organization.” (Spilerman & Lunde, 
1991) Secondly, the minimum standards of performance or 
productivity level becomes a guarantee since education 
conveys information of such credentials (Spilerman & Lunde, 
1991). The minimum standards guarantee coincides with Faia 
findings that the number of years of schooling captures the 
full effect of education (Faia, 1981, p. 11 05). With the ‘proof’ 
of performance, a consistent positive relation between 
commonly used measures of academic achievement and rates 
of salary increase have been found and suggested that 
education in fact enhances productive ability (Wise, 1975, p. 
363). 

However, negative or non-positive relationship with 
regards to career advancement also exists, with the argument 
that education is only one of the many factors that often 
include in the studies on organization career attainment 
(Hurley, Fagenon-Eland & Sonnenfeld, 1997. P.70). 
Therefore, the results have been mixed on whether education 
is helpful to career advancement and suggest that employees 
should focus less on advancing their education because 
academically speaking, “what you know” does indeed appear 
to be less important than “who you know”. 

Out of the mixed results, Spilerman & Lunde (1991, p. 
691) investigated and carried out a study in the features of 
education attainment to its job promotion opportunities. It 
was reported that determinants of promotion, which refers to 
changes of rank within an organization, had been a common 
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investigations by many researchers (Wise 1975; Spilerman 
& Lunde , 1991) . Any change of the determinants would 
reveal how an individual’s ultimate occupational achievement 
is patterned by particular background variables. In Spilerman 
& Lunde’s studies, two issues arise: (1) it is the academic 
degree most relevant to job performance in a particular grade 
that will have the greatest impact on advancement prospects 
from that rank, and (2) credentials would be seen as tapping 
heterogeneity among workers rather than difference in learned 
skills. 

Therefore, a consideration of four facets of educational 
achievement: years of schooling, earned degrees, quality of 
the undergraduate school, and college major. Years of school 
refers to general education that enhances analytic and 
communicative skills and increases intellectual flexibility 
(Kohn 1969, pp 183-188), and the impact of an added year of 
study depends on current educational attainment and on salary 
grade where the returns of school at each grade are nonlinear. 
The earned degrees refers the credentials which is recognized 
by many researchers. College Quality has been interpreted 
as an indicator of the richness of the educational experience; 
used by employer along with credentials to screen new hires 
where few measures of productivity are available. Weisbrod 
and Karpoff (1968) and Wales (1973) reported a positive 
association between college quality and earnings while Wise 
( 1973a; 1973b) stated that college quality is a strong predictor 
of both salary increase and promotion. In addition, Wise 
(1973a) reported 3 categories in determinants of salary growth 
with respect to college major: a) substantial positive impact 
for a science/engineering major, b) a smaller effect for a liberal 
arts major, and c) the lowest efficacy for a business major. 

From HRD Perspective 

As employees of an organization, the staff development 
strategy becomes the next issue which directly or indirectly 
affects an employee’s career development. From the 
company’s perspective, human resources development 
strategies relate to the manpower planning of an organization 
which also implies the opportunities of employees’ career 
advancement. Out of the training and development 
programmes, the encouragement of self-development 
becomes more popular to accommodate organization’s 
training flexibility. Individuals from different types of 



organizations with different backgrounds would also affect 
its willingness to initiate self-development, and hence the 
chance to advance in career. 

Investment to internal and external training 
programme 

In order to investigate if higher education could facilitate 
a higher chance of career advancement, the general ways 
organizations treat the relationship of manpower planning and 
the priority of apply training and development plan would be 
studied. Training and development program, which includes 
both internal and external programmes, is an investment to 
the companies’ human resources, thereby to improve the 
quality and increase the productivity of the companies. 
However, research findings had shown that training and 
development of employees (especially to handle new 
knowledge and skills) would need long lead time to 
successfully change for better manpower planning and 
strategy(Graham and Tuan, 1988, p.21). Therefore, manpower 
training becomes the second priority after manpower forecast 
for non-Chinese firms. 

However, the way on how different firms in Hong Kong 
handle the planning of human resources program differs 
especially between Chinese and non-Chinese firms. In the 
research findings of Graham and Tuan (1988, p. 26) on the 
organizations of Hong Kong, on-the-job training, which sees 
as more effective to employees, was the most commonly used 
method by both types of firms. Wise (1975, p.361) stated 
that there is an observed difference in salary by those who 
received on-the-job training, apart from considering academic 
training and other personal attributes, and therefore, on-the- 
job training implies an effective way to raise employees’ 
productivity which is worth a higher paid in return. For the 
internal training methods, non-Chinese firms show more effort 
in developing especially their managerial employees while 
Chinese firms utilize less in-house training and generally 
neglect internal training. For external training, non-Chinese 
firms also show an emphasis in developing managerial 
employees and utilizing external training programme much 
more than the Chinese firms. Deployment of outside training 
is especially weak in Chinese manufacturing firms. These 
findings reflect the differences on the employers’ expectation 
on employees’ skills set readiness between Chinese and non- 
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Chinese firms and the implications in the belief of 
responsibilities on an employee’s development. 

With the variations of training emphasis among different 
types of firms, employees also tend to seek further 
development which would lead to better opportunities to 
advance in career. The initiative of self-development, might 
not be the lack of internal development to employees. There 
is also no significant relation observed between employees’ 
attitude toward self-development and any of the self-reported 
training needs (McEnrue, 1989, p.63). Self-development is 
affected in three main areas. First, younger employees and 
those with a high level of organizational commitment 
expressed greater willingness to engage in self-development 
as a career management strategy than other employees. 
Secondly, those whose job/career attitude are more committed 
to the organizations are more willing to attend self- 
development. This result is consistent with propositions 
regarding commitment as a predictor of prosocial behavior 
advanced by Brief and Motowidle (1986) and with Noe’s 
(1986) contention that trainees’ motivation to learn is affected 
by their job/career attitudes. Thirdly, those who observed 
the salary difference after self-initiative academic training are 
more willing to develop themselves. 

Self-development programme 

As part of the HRD strategy, self-development program 
could help employees to obtain higher qualifications. The 
profile of employees attending self-development also varies. 
McEnrue (1989, p.58) stated four variables in predicting 
willingness to engage in self-development: self-assessed 
training needs, age, perceived promotion opportunity, and 
organization commitment. The variable of age, which partially 
determined the engagement of self-development, affects the 
career opportunities between the young and older employees. 
It appears that older employees are less willing to engage in 
self-development because they have a shorter work horizon 
to recoup their investment. “Older employees clearly realized 
smaller return for their efforts. They experience much slower 
advancement in the organization. ... as though lack of 
advancement expectations among older employees may affect 
their willingness to engage in self-development to enhance 
their skills.” (McEnrue, 1989, p.65). 

The initiatives to be engaged in self-development is also 
considered by the sponsorship of such program. Chinese 



organizations comparatively weak in internal or external 
training courses. Respondents from Graham and Tuan’s 
(1988, p.25) research suggested alternative method which 
includes the stress of internal training for all employees. Older 
employees reported greater skills in coping with job-related 
stress and are less interested in development as a career 
management strategy than younger employees (McErue, 
1989, p.63). However, there is an increasing number of 
organizations that offers sponsorship to employees for self- 
development program in relation to their job aspect. 

To investigate the extent to which employees’ willingness 
to engage in self development as a career management 
strategy, it was expected that individuals who realized they 
had skill weaknesses would be more willing to engage in self- 
development activities than those who felt they had all the 
skills necessary to carry out the responsibilities of more 
advance positions (McErue, 1989, p.64). It was anticipated 
that employees would be more motivated to develop 
themselves for more advanced positions if they themselves 
perceived a need for training (McErue, 1989, p.59). 
Employees who identified psychologically with the 
organization would be more willing to develop their skills 
than would other employees who expressed less organizational 
commitment. 

Research Design 

From the literature review , it is clear that researchers 
had investigated and found out from different perspectives of 
the initiatives, determinants and effects on different factors 
which lead to career advancement. Based on the factors 
identified, three areas of research objectives were set up to 
seek relation between higher education qualifications and 
career advancement opportunity. The first area is employees’ 
perceptions on what qualities and requirements employers 
are looking for when selecting candidates for a position, either 
filled by new hires or through internal promotion. Secondly, 
the motivational factors of why employees attended part-time 
education will be investigated and including the factors of 
career advancement desire. Thirdly, the improvement or 
impact experienced by respondents on the perceived 
requirements of promotion and their desire of attaining part- 
time education. 
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The factors identified in the previous discussions on career 
advancement requirements and factors identifying the 
education motivation could be classified as fixed and 
opportunistic factors. Fixed factors refers to the possible 
elements that employers might be looking for and also 
revealed in the previous literature findings as critical 
determinants of one’s career advancement path. These factors 
are usually obtained already and cannot be changed shortly 
at the time of selection process, e.g. education background, 
competency, popularity at work, etc. Fixed factors are also 
factors in this research that enhance one to promote, driven 
by working environment. Opportunistic factors refers to the 
possible driving forces that employees identified as the 
initiatives to proceed further on education level. These factors 
are usually a ‘wish list’ which is not a natural and ‘for sure’ 
result after further education. Opportunistic factors are only 
factors that yet to become true and motivate one to learn. 

As shown in Figure 1 below, the research is designed to 
first identified perceived qualities that employers require 
during the selection process. Such qualities (i.e. the fixed 
and opportunistic factors) will then be measured, by 
participants’ own judgement, on the degree of improvement 
after or during the attainment of part-time education. 



Figure 1 : The matching between employers’ requirement and 
employees’ perception 
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The third area of investigation, as cross checking, is on 
how attainment of further education has improved on the fixed 
and opportunistic factors identified as required by employers. 
Although each respondent would generate a unique set or 
combination of improvement areas, this part of research 
reflects where the impression of improvement areas fall. 
Identification of the major improvement areas against the high 
priority factors which employers are looking for would imply 
that higher education brings in better career advancement 
opportunity. 



A research questionnaire was designed according to the 
three intended objectives of this research. First, to investigate 
the employees’ perceptions on the requirements needed by 
employers in considering their promotion. Secondly, this 
research will look into the motivational factors why employees 
attended part-time education, and thirdly, the impact of such 
factors affecting promotion after/during attending part-time 
education. 

According to the 3 areas to be investigated, the logical 5 
sets of investigation were structured. The questionnaire was 
basically structured into 5 areas, with the sequential flow that 
allows respondents smoothly followed the questions step-by- 
step though. The five areas includes (see Figure 2 for 
diagrammatic representation): 

1. the perceived degree of importance in obtaining the 
qualities/requirements by employers 

2. the individual factors of attaining part-time education in 
relation to career advancement 

3. the degree of improvement of identified qualities after/ 
during attending the part-time education 

4. the strategies for working towards a promotion 

5. Respondents’ background information 

Figure 2 : the logic of questionnaire structure 
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In short, the set up of questionnaires and selection of 
research targets were intended to test how individuals think 
and perceive about the issues on career advancement 
requirements, motivations to attend part-time studies and the 
kinds of personal improvements after studies. A total of 225 
questionnaires were sent out in February last year to a group 
of distance learning MBA students who are taking their first 
course in MBA School of the Open University of Hong Kong. 
An important reason to select this group is that they have a 
strong initiatives to take part-time education. Secondly, 
business administration is an applied subject which concerns 
more on the practical skills aspects. Attending the part-time 
studies of this subject implies the need of improve such skill 
through an academic way. Thirdly, MBA students could better 
aware of the relationship between elements needed in working 
life and the supplement of attending part-time studies. Last 
consideration is that this group of respondents with 
comparable education and working background provides 
ready access. 

Rsesarch Findings 

Questionnaires were distributed at their first day school 
of the MBA Programme. A total of 135 questionnaires were 
filled and returned, obtaining the overall response rate of 60%. 
A summary showing the background of the respondents was 
shown graphically in the Appendix I 

Respondents* perception on employers* 
hiring requirements 

When investigating the individuals’ perception on the 
importance of acquiring the specified qualities or requirements 
in order to be hired for a position, the top five high scored 
factors are: years of work experience, competence, 
performance, types of work experience, career attitudes, and 
skill development. The respective mean and standard 
deviation of the requirements are shown in Table 1 (Appendix 
II). The requirements concern the current state of employees’ 
conditions, including his/her performance, attitude and 
competence level. Employees also think employers would 
match candidates’ types and length of past experience with 
the new position. The least concerned factors that employees 
perceived are: organization politics involvement, college 
reputation, and image building, as shown in Table 2 (Appendix 
H). 



Respondents* reasons to take part-time 
education 

When asking respondents’ reasons to take part-time 
education (in this case, the distance learning MBA program 
offered by Open University Hong Kong), the highest priority 
of reason is for career advancement by increasing competency 
level. The second and third highest priority are to increase 
overall competitiveness and for career advancement in return 
for higher financial reward. The purpose of career change 
and to ease off peer pressure are the least considered 
motivational factors to take part-time education (Refer to 
Table 3 in Appendix II). 

The top two motivational factors both relate to the 
improvement of one’s self-development and concern with the 
competitiveness over others. The listing reflects the 
perceptions of the importance of own competence to be hired. 
Taking part-time education would increase one’s competency 
level which is also one of the top considerations to be hired 
for a position. 

Respondents’ idea on the improvements 
during or after the part-time studies 

During or after the part-time education, respondents 
provide their judgement on the improvement of requirements 
and qualities to be hired for a position. The five most 
significant improvements (listed in Table 4 in Appendix II) 
are: competence, increase overall competitiveness, skill 
development, increase competency level, career attitudes, and 
adaptability / flexibility. All these improvements are observed 
as fixed factors that reflect current qualities and opportunistic 
(motivational) factors of attaining part-time studies. Most of 
the top improvements relate to the skill and competence level 
of respondents. 

The lowest three improvements (listed in Table 5 in 
Appendix II) were shown to be: higher financial reward, ease 
off peer pressure, and companies work with in the past. It is 
obvious the past fixed factors that companies work with in 
the past could not be changed through part-time education, 
hence rank lowest. However, one of the high ranking 
motivation factors, higher financial reward, seeks very small 
improvement after part-time education. 
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Respondents’ belief in education as the key 
factor for promotion 

The respondents were first asked if they had received 
any promotion during or after the part-time studies. Out of 
those who respond to this questions, 82 (73%) respondents 
revealed that no promotion received and 3 1 (27%) respondents 
had received promotion. The next question was asked to 
particular those who had received promotion that if they think 
the part-time education qualification is the key factor that leads 
to this career advancement. With 44 responded answers, 23 
(52%) respondents answered yes and 21 (48%) respondents 
answered no (Table 6 in Appendix II). Therefore, only 23 out 
of 135 respondents (17%) could firmly state that the part- 
time education they were taking was the key factor to their 
recent promotion. 

Respondents’ attitude towards the strategies 
applying for a promotion 

When ask about the respondents priority of strategies 
that will use to work for a promotion, Greenhaus (1987) were 
used to compare the practical strategies priority versus their 
perception on employees’ requirements and self-motivation 
factors. The list of priority (calculated on inverse scoring 
mean) towards the seven broad strategies are as follows: 

1 Make sure that you are competent in current job (Mean = 
4.87, SD = 2.7) 

2) Try to extend your work involvement to a wider scope 
(Mean = 4.69, SD = 2.3) 

3) Develop more/further skills through education (Mean = 
4.63, SD = 2.45) 

4) Proactively search and develop opportunity of 
advancement (Mean = 3.32, SD = 2.55) 

5) Intentionally build up an image of your own at your work 
environment (Mean = 2.89, SD = 2.49) 

6) Aware and involve in organization politics that could best 
position yourself (Mean = 2.23, SD = 2.42) 

7 Work with a mentor (a senior employee) closely and 
develop the relationship with him/her (Mean = 2.11, SD = 
2.29) 

The strategy on skill development was listed the third. 
The strategy most commonly used is to make sure that one is 



competent in current job. Competency level was consistently 
being emphasized throughout the findings of different 
categories. 

Discussion 

As discussed above, the hypothesis was that the current 
and future factors would place major effects as the key to 
career advancement. Past factors, which are historical and 
cannot be changed, were already considered and absorbed as 
the requirements and credits in entering the current position. 
Only current and future factors could be made improved 
through education and be considered as major elements to 
advance to new position. Opportunistic factors would be 
based on individuals’ motivation and its effect could not be 
generalized in cases of general requirements on career 
advancement. 

Seeking higher qualifications was proved not equivalent 
to the key to career advancement. Education only provides 
an enhancement of some current and future situations that 
would help employees to obtain higher values during the 
selection process. Also, the increase of competency, which 
is the most direct and instant effect after part-time studies, is 
also a key element perceived by individuals as the 
requirements to be hired. Therefore, education attainment 
that could indirectly enhance the criteria that current personnel 
selection system is looking for and is not the direct key to 
career advancement. 

Another finding is that to determine the key to career 
advancement, the understanding on the concept of current 
personnel selection system is crucial, and it is important to 
relate individuals’ skills development. The Personnel 
Selection concept would possibly affect the perception of how 
Hong Kong people view the essential requirements of 
promotion as well as the skill development plan from 
individuals or companies. It has been observed that the 
formation of personnel selection system directly affects the 
perception of how employees in Hong Kong view the general 
selection requirements. When certain selection system is 
formed and implemented, employees will take the defined 
selection criteria into consideration and try to customize own 
profile to be as close as the general requirements. Public 
would gradually adopt and accept some general rules which 
are commonly used among HR practitioners in certain 
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industries or regions/countries and mould themselves to 
provide only what employers want in order to get hired or 
promoted. Selection system will be adjusted when the 
company or economy changes to a different situation and 
employees will follow the adjustment and gradually adapt to 
the new general rules of the system. Personnel selection 
system could be influenced by culture, government policies, 
economy state, etc. 

This project intends to look at, from the individual’s 
perspective, why employees are motivated to learn through 
part-time education, and, in particular, to verify if the 
participation of part-time studies is their belief as a key 
approach to advance in their career. Individuals’ 
improvements of hiring requirements will be measured and 
matched with the importance of such qualities as perceived 
to be hired for a position. The potential requirements, derived 
from previous literature, can be classified as fixed and 
opportunistic factors. Fixed factors comprise of requirements/ 
qualities related to the past, current and future performance. 
Opportunistic factors or motivational factors reflect the 
chances that one would anticipate to catch after education 
attainment. 

Employees ' Background 

The background of the respondents of this research, 
which was the part-time MBA students of the Open University 
Hong Kong, suggested a few assumptions on their career state 
for the research. Most of the respondents are in their mid 
career and shown to be more mature employees and students. 
The average age is just above 30 years old and therefore they 
are classified to be at their stabilization stage (Noe, Noe & 
Bachhuber, 1990, p.342). Person at the stabilization stage 
implies a higher level of career identity, insight and resilience 
than people below 30 and above 46 of age. These individuals 
are actively involved in developing career goals, assessing 
new employment opportunities, and striving to attain 
additional responsibility and authority in work assignments. 
This group is also neither too young or too old. Older 
employees reported greater skill in coping with job-related 
stress but less opportunity for advancement in the future. They 
were also less interested in pursuing self-development as a 
career management strategy than younger employees as they 
are less committed to the organization (McEnrue, 1989, p. 
63). 



Perception on how selection system ajfects 
the motivations on education attainment and 
employees' adjustment to adapt the system 

As the perception of the criteria employers are looking 
for, in order to be hired, the findings also reflect similarities 
on the reasons why respondents participating part-time 
education. These similarities suggest motivational factors 
could be affected by how individuals perceived on the real 
life situation and the screening system in practice. Without 
the need to consider the original philosophy of each screening 
system which is not identical to each other, individuals tend 
to adjust their own values with the objective to reach the 
intended target. With a heavy weight on the competence- 
related criteria being connected to employers’ requirements, 
it was found to be coherent with the respondents’ motivation. 

The top two reasons on why respondents attending part- 
time education are because of the want to increase competency 
level in order to advance in their career and to increase overall 
competitiveness. The two factors may include job-related 
and general skills level. Relevant part-time education to be 
taken for career advancement along the planned path. Overall 
competitiveness relates to general skills, qualification, 
exposure at higher level of education, etc. which would by 
impression or practically improve one’s general knowledge 
and ability. Another high priority is to improve the financial 
reward through career advancement. The social values of 
Hong Kong people obtain a belief that Hong Kong is a land 
that full of opportunities. People in Hong Kong accepts that 
monetary rewards is based on one’s own contribution, and 
people are willing to work for the developmental opportunities 
(Lau & Kuan, 1988, p.64). As far as the employers’ 
requirements are satisfied, employees are believed on a high 
chance in climbing up the career ladder. 

Interest in further study and career advancement for 
higher occupation prestige are the medium priority. People 
in Hong Kong although are well-known as hard and efficient 
workers. Study part-time seems to be driven by more practical 
matters, such as financial rewards or ways to satisfy financial 
rewards, rather than to learn for interests as part-time leisure. 
Occupation prestige is another factor that seems not to apply 
for Hong Kong people. Faia’s finding reflects that the impact 
of college schooling on occupational prestige is substantially 
larger than that of primary/secondary schooling, and an added 
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year college affects larger on the occupation prestige (Faia, 
1981, p.l 105). In contrast, the motivation of respondents in 
attending part-time studies seems not to be on this focus. 

Employees' strategies when working for a 
promotion 

Not only the motivation factors, but also the preference 
of practical strategies would coincide with the top 
requirements of the perceived personnel screening/selection 
system. Out of the seven strategies addressed in the 
questionnaires, all the competence-related factors are listed 
as the top strategic priorities of the respondents when working 
for a promotion. These include making sure that one is 
competent at the current job, and then development more skills 
through education to enhance own value to the company. In 
addition, with a certain level of competency, try to extend the 
work involvement to a wider scope is also a strategy 
employees would apply in order to promote. Strategies related 
to company politics and situations were less considered. As 
indicated in the respondents’ perception section, strategies 
such as organization politics involvement, image building, 
development of mentor relationship and career opportunity 
development are believed to be at low priorities when 
considering selection requirements. 

Employees' improvement on criteria based 
on the perceived selection system during or 
after part-time study 

Findings show that the motivation of self-study and 
practical strategies chosen for promotion development were 
prioritized as a result of the adjustment to the perceived 
requirements by employers in order to advance, i.e. the 
perceived personnel selection/screening system. 
Improvements made or impacts after self-development 
program on these criteria was investigated and results suggest 
a partial conformance to the perceived personnel selection 
system. In other words, not all the improvements after studies 
coincide with the criteria highly required as well as the top 
motivation factors and promotion strategies. 

The impact on higher skill development awareness, 
improvement on competency level, increase overall 
competitiveness and hence better career attitudes were 



generally observed as the top improvement after or during 
the participation of part-time education. This suggests that 
part-time education does not only improve particular skills 
learned for different job nature, but also produce an impact 
on improvement general competence and overall 
competitiveness including career satisfaction and 
involvement. The personal characteristics of adaptability or 
flexibility, which refers to the capacity to acquire new skills 
and knowledge in the face of changing career demands (Asya 
Pazy, 1988, p.314), was also reported at a high improvement 
level. Education provides a general “signal” of one’s 
credentials at work such as increase in productivity and 
effectiveness. 

However, areas of high improvements after studies does 
not always mean the top motivation factors, the promotion 
strategies and the perception of employers’ requirements. One 
of the top motivation factors of self-development, the increase 
of financial reward through career advancement, was rated 
one of the least improvements after studies. This reflects that 
after attending studies, immediate promotion did not happen 
to increase the financial reward. A popular promotion strategy 
in extending work involvement was placed as a medium rate 
of improvement after studies. Education does not directly 
mean the ability to involvement more job responsibilities in 
the practical situation. Among the top perceived criteria, past 
factors which were not able to change this historical 
background are placed at lower priority. 

With the similarities and difference between the 
improvement and perceived selection criteria, the results 
suggested that education attainment shows some immediate 
improvement on the current and motivational factors which 
were perceived as crucial factors. For the crucial factors that 
relates to employees’ past history, improvement cannot be 
made immediately as it concerns with the historical data and 
impression of employees by employers. 

Employees' belief in education as the key 

factors for promotion 

Regardless the respondents’ view on the Personnel 
Selection/Screening System, the survey had asked about the 
belief of education attainment as key factor. Respondents 
who received promotion during or after part-time education 
were asked if they believed that education is the key that 
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brought them to an advancement. The reflection of 52% of 
respondents showing positive answers firmly could be due to 
two factors. First, during their career path, employees believed 
that some of the competency areas that they gained from the 
part-time education had in fact assisted them to have 
outstanding performance. Secondly, the internal career 
planning for individual employees or the human resources 
management system had embedded some form of credits (for 
example salary or grading increase) to employees through 
successful attainment of education programme. Therefore, 
the interpretation of education as a key of promotion could 
be seen in two ways; a direct way that was stated in the human 
resources structures and policies, and an indirect way that 
requires the qualifications and competence of relevant skills 
in order to be promoted. 

Conclusion 

To conclude, seeking higher qualification is not a direct 
key to career advancement. It is the competency level and 
the level of competitiveness that are the perceived major 
requirements to get hired for a position. The result of higher 
qualifications had made individuals feel or actually find out 
that their competence and competitiveness has been improved, 
and therefore, obtain a better chance to be selected for higher 
position. 

The result of investigation also shows that the motivation 
to attain studies, practical strategies of promotion and 
improvements after education are all linked to the perception 
of personnel selection/screening system as a cyclic effect. The 
form of the selection system, which suggests the requirements 
to be advanced, becomes a guideline for employees to work 
towards the fulfillment of such system, in this case, improve 
competency level through education. Subsequently, 
motivational factors and strategies for promotion are all 
initiated by attending part-time studies to achieve required 
competency level. This implication of attaining further 
education coincides with findings from Arrow (1972, p.l94) 
and Spilerman & Lunde (1991, p.699) which regards 
education credential is an important signal to employers about 
the competence of a job applicant. Co-workers of all levels, 
since being governed under the same selection system, also 
respect and give credit to individuals that had such educational 
achievement. 



The responding group of this research may be 
representative and generalized as senior supervisory and 
management level of individuals who are at their mid-career 
stabilization stage in Hong Kong. Other than competence 
level and increase of competitiveness, the improvement of 
the past, current and future factor groups also directly or 
indirectly help this group to work towards their career path. 
In general, factors that happened in the past could not help 
much in becoming the requirements of career advancement. 
Current performance issue and anticipation of future 
performance issues were well aware by the respondents as 
more critical and advantageous factors when, being selected 
for a position. In fact, after a candidate gets in the next 
position, some of the current factors will become historical, 
e.g. types of major, years of education and work experience. 
This could be observed that upgrading current factors means 
strengthening past records in the future career path. 
Employees’ historical reference will be much more beneficial 
to their career directions. Future factors which are affected 
by mostly human perceptional factors have shown positive 
improvements after studies. 

Motivational factors can be explained in two folds. The 
increase of competitiveness and competency level are obvious 
initiatives. Unlike the research from the West, Chinese in 
Hong Kong believe opportunities to obtain their wealth by 
individual means (i.e. by their own ability and work hard) 
and to improve his social and economic status (Law & Kuan, 
1988, p.64). Seeking for higher financial reward as another 
motivation of education attainment could be explained in two 
ways. First, the way to satisfy the desire of higher financial 
reward is to get promotion and subsequently a salary increase. 
Secondly, after promotion, financial reward will automatically 
come with a senior position after promotion. 

An extension of the investigation will be worthwhile in 
two aspects. A deeper level on each aspect and the relationship 
among the factors would suggest linkage of individual 
perception to the selection criteria of personnel system, and 
further on how cultural issues affect such system. Another 
aspect would be the investigation from the employers’ view 
and perceptions of the factors in this research. A comparison 
could be conducted from two perspectives and hence affects 
the end result of criteria to be considered in a selection system. 
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Appendix I-Respondents Summary Data 



Table 1: Perception on employers’ top hiring requirements 





Mean 


SD 


Years of work experience 


4.06 


1.06 


Competence 


4.06 


0.88 


Performance 


4.02 


0.91 


Types of work experience 


3.86 


1.02 


Career attitudes 


3.72 


0.96 


Skill development 


3.72 


0.92 



Table 4: Best improvements observed during/after education 





Mean 


SD 


Competence 


3.75 


0.88 


Increase overall competitiveness 


3.68 


0.93 


Skill development 


3.63 


0.9 


Increase competency level 


3.63 


0.87 


Career attitudes 


3.55 


1.08 


Adaptability/flexibility 


3.55 


0.97 



Table 2: Perception on employers’ lowest hiring requirements 





Mean 


SD 


Organization politics involvement 


2.98 


1.21 


college reputation 


3.01 


1.17 


Image Building 


3.15 


1.24 



Table 5: Least improvement observed during/after education 





Mean 


SD 


Higher financial reward 


2.55 


1.32 


Ease off peer pressure 


2.54 


0.54 


Companies work with in the past 


2.27 


1.49 



Table 3: Reasons to take part-time education 





Mean 


SD 


Increasing competency level 


4.99 


2.81 


Increase overall competitiveness 


3.98 


3.02 


Financial Reward 


2.79 


3.01 


Interest in further study 


2.67 


2.88 


Higher occupation prestige 


2.46 


2.95 


Career change 


1.55 


2.49 


Ease off peer pressure 


0.8 


1.69 



Table 6: Respondents’ belief in education as the key factor 



for promotion 





no answer 


not a key factor 


key factor 


N/A 


Total 


no answer 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


no promotion 
received 


68 


10 


4 


0 


82 


promotion 

received 


1 


13 


17 


0 


31 


N/A 


1 


0 


0 


20 


21 


Total 


71 


23 


21 


20 


135 
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The Hong Kong ’Bird-caged Arts Education’ Needs Substantiate Improvement 

Arts Education which develops people's sense of creativity and enhances imagination will undoubtedly play 
an important role in the period of economic transition of Hong Kong. In addition, Arts education not only may nurture 
Arts and culture of a high calibre, but also will contribute to the improvement of the image of the Hong Kong city to 
become an Asian metropolitan. The review of the recent education reform and the change of school arts education 
curriculum in Hong Kong provide us with a chance on the direction and effectiveness of school arts education. In June 
2001 the Curriculum Development Council of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region released the document 
of curriculum reform. Learning to Learning which divides all subjects into eight key learning areas: Chinese Language, 
English Language, Mathematics, Science, Technology, Individual and Social Subjects, Physical Education and Arts. 
According to the document, school education should emphasize learning from all directions with an integrated 
curriculum, reducing the bulky contents of the current curriculum, etc. Moreover, the document. Learning to Learn- 
Leaming Area : Arts Education suggests four learning objectives of Arts education: Developing Creativity & Imagination, 
Developing Skills and Processes, Cultivating Critical Response, and Understanding Arts in Context. The document 
suggests the use of a curriculum framework to help school develop a school-based curriculum. This paper is to study 
and compare the local official documents with those of Arts education in western countries and critically analyse the 
problems and development of the school Arts education in Hong Kong. 
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On The Views of the Participants of Putonghua Teachers In-service Training Course 

Towards Action Research 

Educational research has previously been regarded as activity undertaken by both teaching and research 
members of tertiary institutions. Frontline schoolteachers, rarely conducting research on their own, usually take up the 
role of an assistant at most. However, the Hong Kong Institute of Education has made it a requirement for participants 
of the Putonghua Teachers In-service Training Course to conduct action research. The objectives of this article are 
threefold: (1) to survey course participants' views with regards of conducting action research; (2) to present a profile 
of the scopes of their action research for the reference of Putonghua-teachers who are interested in conducting such 
research; and (3) to assess the relationship between action research and professional growth of Putonghua teachers. 
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A Study of the Hong Kong Primary General Studies As An Integrated Curriculum; 

Theory and Practice 

In 2000, the Hong Kong Curriculum Development Council published the consultation document on educational 
reform, re-affirming the role played by integrated curriculum in the holistic development of the pupils. In fact. General 
Studies, as an integrated curriculum, has been implemented for five years. Teachers' perception, knowledge, and 
practice of such integrated curriculum would definitely have referential and revelatory values for the further development 
in curriculum. This paper adopts a quantitative approach with the use of questionnaire survey as an instrument to 
analyse teachers' perception, knowledge, and practice of integrated curriculum for the sake of charting the proper 
course for its future development. 
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A Survey Of The Chinese Language Remedial Teaching In 
Hong Kong Secondary Schools 

This study aimed to investigate the Chinese language remedial teaching in Hong Kong secondary schools. 
Specifically^ the teaching content, teaching instruction, and types of assignment in the Chinese language remedial 
classes, as well as the students’ perspectives on the effectiveness of remedial teaching, were examined. The survey 
findings in this study revealed that teaching in Chinese language remedial classes was dominated by prescribed texts 
and lower-level word skills while higher-level reading and writing strategies were seldom taught. Moreover, teachers 
mainly focused on knowledge transmission rather than teaching students how to acquire knowledge by themselves. 
Students in remedial classes had very few chances to participate and they were mainly motivated by extrinsic 
reinforcement. Regarding the effectiveness of remedial teaching, the survey findings indicated that students had a 
moderate attitude on their learning in Chinese language remedial classes. Although they thought remedial teaching 
could not help them much, they did not completely disregard its importance. Finally, this paper posited that, in order 
to meet the special needs of Chinese low achievers and the recent educational reform in Hong Kong, the tradition 
Chinese language remedial teaching practices should be altered through emphasizing the importance of higher-level 
reading and writing ability, metacognitive ability, and intrinsic motivation on learning Chinese language. 
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A Preliminary Study of the Materials of Sentence Teaching for 
Primary 1 Students in Hong Kong 

Sentence teaching is an important segment in the teaching of Chinese Language in Primary Schools in Hong 
Kong. Teachers always use the materials of the sentence teaching provided by the textbooks. This paper compares the 
materials of sentence teaching of three sets of Primary 1 Chinese textbooks. The differences between the length and 
the pattern of the sentences, the quantity of the materials will be discussed. It is hoped that such discussions can help 
to enhance the quality of sentences teaching in the teaching of Chinese Language. 
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Kindergarten Teachers’ Rating Of Children’s Social 
Competence and Strategies They Use to Guide 
Appropriate Behaviour 

Margaret Wing Chi LAU 

The Hong Kong Institute of Education 

The objectives of this study were to examine (i) behavioral differences in popular and unpopular children; (ii) 
the ability of kindergarten teachers to identify children with peer interaction difficulties; and (iii) strategies teachers 
use to guide appropriate social behaviour in the kindergarten classroom. Forty-eight 4-5 year-olds completed sociometric 
interview. Eight children including two Popular, two Rejected, two Average and two Controversial were observed 
during free play. Popular children had good social skills; they were able to initiate and maintain peer contact, 
communicated clearly and were co-operative. On the other hand, Rejected children were more physically and verbally 
aggressive with peers and showed low levels of co-operative behaviour. Teachers had some difficulties to identify the 
social status of children in their class, suggesting that they placed more emphasis on academic development than social 
development. They did not typically interact with children during free play. However, they occasionally tried to enhance 
the cognitive complexity of children’s play. The implication of these findings for teacher-training are discussed. 









Introduction 

The impetus for this study stems from a concern for 
children who need more help in social skills and whose social 
behavior are at-risk for peer relationship problems and who 
need to be identified and supported. Children who are rejected 
by their peers may be in greatest need of social skills 
interventions. Teachers in kindergarten can use a systematic 
method to improve children’s social skills as early as possible. 



Background 

The ability to develop social relationships with peers has 
long been regarded as one of the most important development 
tasks of childhood (Hartup, 1989; Jewett, 1992; McClellan 
& Katz, 1992). Children’s behaviours that lead to social 
acceptance or rejection by peers may be the result of children’s 
early social and emotional experiences which occur in the 
context of families or schools. Research indicates that the 
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quality of parent-child relationship plays an influential role 
in the development of children’s relation with peers and that 
there is a relationship between child-rearing practices, the 
development of children’s social competence (Maccoby & 
Martin, 1983; Parke, MacDonald, Beitel, & Bhavnagri, 1988). 
Children whose parents are warm and consistently enforce 
rules are more likely to be socially accepted by peers than 
those whose parents are rejecting, angry, or uninvolved 
(MacDonald & Parke, 1984; Putallaz, 1987). 

Social competence can be defined as ‘the ability to 
implement developmentally-appropriate social behaviours 
that enhance one’s interpersonal relationships without causing 
harm to anyone’ (Schneider, 1993:19). The ‘ability to 
implement’ implies that competence requires an individual 
to be able to actually display the behaviour. But it does not 
mean that competence is exactly equivalent to behaviour. For 
example, if an individual is capable of forming friendship 
with others, he is still competent because he has the ability to 
implement the behaviours. However, if an individual who has 
a mental map of how friendship is formed, but is unable to 
translate this knowledge into practice, one cannot be 
considered socially competent. 

Social competence can be defined in terms of 
endorsement by the peer group or society at large 
automatically assigns a premium to social behaviours directed 
at group acceptance or popularity. It also implies ‘the social 
skills that children have the ability to accomplish’ (Schneider, 
1993:19). Children can be judged whether they can grasp a 
certain skill be observing their behaviour. For example, 
children can be observed how they play and accomplish a 
task with others cooperatively and respond to other people’s 
attitude. 

In the last twenty years, many researchers have 
recognized the importance of peers in the developmental 
process. They have explored the correlates of popularity in 
peer groups (Coie and Kupersmidt, 1983; Dodge, 1983; Ladd, 
1983; Masters & Furman, 1981; Putallaz, 1983; Renshaw & 
Asher, 1983; Rubin & Daniels-Bierness, 1983; Vaughn & 
Waters, 1981). Young children at play are learning to get along 
with people. Moore (1981) suggests that ‘learning to get along 
with others, is a major social development for young children’. 
Indeed the social skills involved in making friends and 
maintaining a consistently stable friendship are among the 
most important social abilities a child will ever acquire (C. 



D.C., 1993: 14). 

Social competence with peers can be with angles ‘the 
behaviour that reflects successful social functioning with 
peers. ...the child is popular and effective in her impact on 
peers and ...sensitive to communications from peers’ (Howes, 
1987b: 253). A popular child is one who can establish some 
contacts or have initiation with others, interact with peers in 
a positive and cooperative manner, demonstrate a variety of 
interactions skills such as sharing, respecting the wishes of 
playmate, responding to others’ greetings and questions, 
offering information, and inviting participation. If one shows 
this kind of behaviour, one will become popular and more 
socially competent. 

Although the acquisition of social skills is very significant 
during early childhood, these skills are rarely taught 
systematically in Hong Kong kindergartens. Teachers tend to 
reinforce quiet and obedient classroom behaviour. Children 
are rarely given specific instruction on how to cope with 
interpersonal activities such as making friends, handling 
disagreements, and dealing with stress. A child whose 
interpersonal coping skills are deficient is less likely to seek 
help at an early stage because of the view that social abilities 
are viewed culturally as a function of “personality”. Most 
people will dichotomize a child as socially competent or 
incompetent. 

We, as early childhood educators, can help foster young 
children’s social competence with peers in school. Teachers 
can play the role of a facilitator or advisor to promote 
children’s competence with peers and mediate peer 
interactions in the classroom. Research has shown that 
teachers can guide young children’s social development, 
including their peer interactions, and stresses that the teachers 
can be active mediators of children’s social competence 
(Edwards, 1986; Hazen, Black, & Fleming- Johnson, 1984; 
Kostelnik, Stein, Whiren, & Soderman, 1988; Ladd, 1984; 
Mize, Ladd, & Price, 1985). “Children’s peer relations will 
refer to children’s efforts to interact with agemates” (Ladd, 
1989:5). Social skill, among other skills, is one of the most 
important components of a child ‘s education. Therefore, 
teachers “should support children as they try to establish 
friendly relations with peers and help them increase their 
chances for success” (Kostelnik et al.,1988, p.349). 

If experienced and trained teachers working with young 
children in preschool demonstrate a positive acceptance of 
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each child at an early stage, this can help children discover 
and appreciate their own uniqueness at a later period of 
schooling (C. D. C., 1996). Teachers should be able to 
construct appropriate social learning environments and design 
related activities for young children to help instil in children 
the concept that each person is a unique individual; to acquire 
self-awareness, and to learn about the immediate community. 

Methodology 

Through observations of children, the behaviour of 
popular and unpopular children can be differentiated. By 
observing children’ behaviour revealed from play with various 
instruments, such as sociometric interviews, checklists. ..etc., 
teachers can identify children with peer interaction difficulties. 
Observations of teachers would reflect the strategies they use 
to guide children’s appropriate social behaviour in the 
kindergarten classroom. 

The Observations of Children 

Through a direct observation and a time sampling 
observation strategies, 2 classes of 48 children in Lower Class 
(K.2) aged 4-5 were observed individually or in groups of 
children in random order during free play activities in their 
classrooms. Direct observation was conducted on children 
twice weekly in a three-month period from March to May. 
By then, children would have become acquainted with one 
another and it would be easier to observe and record their 
behaviour. From the observations, their social interaction and 
the strategies they engaged with their peers in the free play 
activities would be detailed. Observational data was recorded 
throughout free-play time. Their social competence could be 
assessed. 

The time sampling observation procedure, arranged to 
cover 2 classes of 24 children in each of the class, was adapted 
from a system of Howes (1988), modified from Parten (1943). 
Children ‘s social behaviours and play complexity were 
observed and recorded at the same time. A child was observed 
for a 60-sec interval each for three 30-minute sessions. When 
the child was not engaged in any activity, unoccupied 
behaviour was coded. Solitary play was coded when the child 
was playing alone. Parallel play was coded when the child 
and partners engaged in a same similar activity but did not 



have eye contact or engage in social interaction. While simple 
social play was coded when the child and partner engaged in 
the same or similar activity and directed social bids to each 
other such as smiles, offered or received an object. 
Complementary and reciprocal play was coded when the child 
and partner engaged in social play with a turn-taking structure 
and role reversal. Social pretend play was coded when the 
child and partner engaged in fantasy play. 

The observation of children’s play behaviour included 
the following areas, namely: play initiation cooperative 
response, negative response and aggressive response, etc. 
Initiations included “verbally accepting a play invitation’, 
receiving an object’, and beginning to play with the initiator. 
Negative response included ‘ignoring or verbally rejecting a 
play initiator,’ ‘leaving’, and ‘turning away’. Aggressive 
responses included ‘physically aggression’, ‘ hitting’, and 
‘pushing the initiator’. Through the use of direct observation, 
children’s social play and behaviour can be seen and 
meticulously recorded. This would provide more meaningful 
data and offered a myriad of possibilities for understanding 
the dynamics of children’s social play conducted in a low 
structure area. 

Behavioral Observation of Teachers 

A time-sampling procedure was used to observe 4 class 
teachers’ behaviour on how they involved interaction with 
children during free play. As social competence did not grow 
in itself, teachers could act as mediators to help children 
develop and acquire social skills and competence by providing 
socially mediated learning experiences. Teachers could be 
observed on how they facilitated children’s appropriate use 
of materials, promoted children’s positive interaction, and 
intervened if child-child conflict developed. 

Four of the teachers were observed on an alternating basis 
for 60-second intervals, with a 20-sec recording period 
following each observation interval. A structured checklist 
was used to record the procedure and resulted in a total of 90 
recorded observations. The observations on teachers’ 
behaviour would give us a picture that what they did and how 
they interacted with children in the classroom could help 
promote children’s social competence. The checklist looked 
into the interaction between teachers and children during 
children’s free play. Teachers’ behaviours were categorized 
into 3 levels, i.e. no interaction, interacts with individual, and 
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interacts with groups. Observations of techers’ behaviour in 
terms of responding to and initiating talk with children affect 
the development of children’s social competence. These would 
easily reveal how they acted as mediators toward children to 
provide instruction in strategies for social learning, scaffolded 
instruction, and how they provided coaching and opportunities 
for both individualized and cooperative learning. 

Sociometric measures 

Besides the observations of children and teachers, an 
interview with children using the Peers Rating Scale and 
sociometric methods would be used as the major measurement 
tools of this research. Individual interviews would be 
conducted with each child who had parental consent to 
participate. A letter was sent to the respective parents to seek 
their approval to allow their children to participate in the 
interview. Moreover, children’s verbal consent was requested 
as well. The interviews, took about 10 minutes for each child. 

In order to minimize the cognitive demand of the task 
and to ensure that the children made choices with the whole 
class in mind, they were presented with pictures of each 
classmate in a randomized order. Each child was interviewed 
by using a picture board sociometric nomination procedure. 
Individual interviews were arranged in a private room familiar 
to the child. Each child was asked to indicate three children 
they liked a lot and enjoyed playing with in their school. Then 
this child was also asked to indicate three children they did 
not enjoy playing with at school. When the child was asked 
who he liked to play with, he was shown a standardized facial 
expression (with a broad smile) accompanied by vocal 
affectionate cues and high voice for ‘like’. Frowns and a gruff 
voice were used when pronouncing ‘don’t like’. Positive and 
negative nomination measures were added up to identify each 
child’s social status. Then the peer-status groups were formed 
from the nomination scores. Children scoring higher than the 
median on positive nominations and lower than the median 
on negative nominations were considered popular. Those 
scoring higher than the median on both nominations were 
considered controversial. Those scoring higher than the 
median on negative nominations, but lower than the median 
on positive nominations were considered rejected. Those 
scoring lower than the median on both nominations were 
considered isolated. Children who did not fall into these 
groups were considered average in peer status. With this 



nomination procedure, the sociometric status of children could 
be obtained. Nominations would be carried out from all the 
participating children in the classroom. According to 
Schneider (1993), the sociometric choice and nomination 
technique would help to identify children who were popular 
and were rejected. 

Teacher Questionnaire Interviews 

When the interview was completed, the 4 class teachers 
of the children, who were blind to the results of the nomination 
and the sociometric interview, were requested to complete a 
questionnaire. In the questionnaire, class teachers were firstly 
requested to write or indicate the names of 3 children on each 
category who they thought were most popular, least popular, 
and neglected in the class. Secondly, they were requested to 
respond to various scenario such as when a child wanted to 
enter the group during free play, when a child was left out in 
the classroom comer, and when children engaged in fantasy 
play, etc. Teachers were asked whether they would intervene 
in each situation or not. If they would, what they would do 
and / or say in the situation. These were designed to tap 
teachers’ perceptions of their role as mediators of children’s 
peer relations and their perceptions of children’s social skill. 
The questionnaire was designed to see whether the teachers 
were able to judge children ‘s social competence accurately. 

Findings 

Summary Reviews 
Observations of Children 

Observations were conducted on children during their 
play in different classroom comers in order to get the target 
children for further observation. Some children were found 
to be cooperative, interactive, communicative, and willing to 
share. They used different ways and methods to enter into 
play situations. Some behaved positively, but some did not. 
When conflict arose between children, sometimes teachers 
would come intervene and help to solve problems. But the 
teachers rarely interacted directly with children during their 
play except when dispute arose. 

Nomination and peer 's ratings: 
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Of 144 positive nominations in 2 classes, 109 were to same- 
sex peers (75.6%). Of 144 negative nominations, 85were to 
opposite-sex peers (59%). Gender was a significant moderator 
of sociometric nominations: Children made positive 
nominations for their own gender, and negative nominations 
across gender (Figure 1). 

Figure 1 . Positive and negative nominations of children from 
peers in Class A and Class B 

No, of nominated Total No. Percentage 

children of student (%) 



Positive 


Class A 


Male 

33 


Female 

19 


52 \ 


75.6% 


Nomination 


Class B 


29 


28 


57 / 




Negative 


Class A 


20 


20 


40 \ 


59% 


Nomination 


Class B 


32 


13 


45 / 





Table lA & IB clearly shows children’s social status as 
determined by the Goldman Method (Goldman et al., 1980): 
4 children (8.3%) and 6 children (12.5%) were classified as 
popular in Class A & Class B respectively; 3 children (6.2%) 
in Class A and 5 (10%) in Class B- were categorised as rejected; 
3 children (6.2%) and 2 (4.1%) were in the controversial group 
in Class A and Class B respectively, 10 children (20.8%) in 
Class A and 9 (18.7%) in Class B were as average, and 4 
children were classified as neglected (8.3%) in Class A and 2 
(4.1%) in Class B. Overall, most of the children were classified 
as the average group (24.6%) among the nomination from 
peers. In the popular, rejected, controversial and average 
categories, children showed similar social status in the two 
classes. 
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Observations on Children ‘s Behaviour 

Children were wandering between learning centre areas, to interact with classmates, and to play with available toys and other 
objects they desired. The percentage of targeted children’s play behaviour during indoor play periods across the six codes was 
shown in Figure 2. 

Figure 2: Each play behavior of children during indoor free play period 



A = Popular child in class A C = Rejected child in class A 

B = Popular child in class A D = Rejected child in class B 




E = Average child in class A G = Controversial child in class A 

F = Average child in class B H = Controversial child in class B 




Abbreviations: 

UP ~ Unoccupied play 
SP ~ Solitary play 
PP - Parallel play 
SSP Simple social play 
C&RP ~ Complementary & Reciprocal play 
SPP ~ Social pretend play 
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To examine the result of children’s social behaviours with peers, each child play behaviours was shown in Figure 3. 
Figure 3 :The peer social behaviour of each child 
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□ child C (rejected) Negative 
response 

□ child C (rejected) 
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□ child D (rejected) 
Cooperative response 

■ child D (rejected) Negative 
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□ child D (rejected) 
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□ child E (average) Initiation • 

□child E (average) 
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B child F (average) Initiation 

B child F (average) 
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□ child F (average) No 
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Behavioural observation of Teachers 

The relationship between teacher behaviour and the peer interaction of children was shown in Figure 4 & 5 below. The table 
showed teachers tended to interact more frequently with children who played less often with peers or who were in conflict, 
while leaving alone children who were involved with peers. 

Figure 4. Summary Table of Class Teacher Behavior During Free play Periods 



Class A Class B 
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3.3% 




Responds to child’s questions 
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5.5% 


Interacts 


Teacher initiates interaction: chats with child 


12.2% 


16.6% 
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with 
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2.2% 




Responds to children’s question 


4.4% 


4.4% 


5.5% 


7.7% 




Teacher initiates interaction: chats with children 


8.8% 


5.5% 


6.6% 


7.7% 


Interacts 


Teacher initiates interaction: 


7.7% 


8.8% 


8.8% 


10% 


with 
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Group 


Teacher intervenes when problems arise 


3.3% 


4.4% 


3.3% 


4.4% 




Teacher facilitates play: spontaneously gets 
involved in play 


3.3% 


1.1% 


0% 


2.2% 



Figure 5. Distribution of Class Teachers’ Behaviour During Freeplay Period 



Teachers’ Behaviour 


Percentage 


Interacts with Groups 


26% 


Interacts with individuals 


33% 


No interaction with children 


41% 



Teacher Questionnaire Interviews 

The four teachers in both classes, who were blind to the results of the nomination and the sociometric interview, were not fully 
able to identify the 3 children on each category, especially on the neglected category. The following table (Figure 6) showed 
the number of children that teachers were able to identify them in most popular, least popular and neglected categories. 
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Figure 6. Number of children in 3 categories identified by 4 
class teachers 



No. of children 


Teachers 
(Tl) (T2) 


(T3) 


(T4) 


Children 

Popular 


3 


2 
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in Three 

Rejected 


1 
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Categories 

Neglected 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Discussion 

After the observations conducted in different learning 
corners during children’s free play, it was found that some 
children were cooperative, interactive, communicative, and 
willing to share while they were playing with their peers. 
Children ‘s behaviour revealed that those who played 
cooperatively were well liked by peers, whereas those who 
engaged in rough play and aggressiveness were most disliked 
and rejected. Children who interacted with peers in a positive 
and cooperative manner were more often liked by peers and 
highly rated by teachers. On the contrary, children whose 
interactions were primarily negative (aggressive, arguing) 
were most likely to be disliked by classmates and rated as 
hostile by kindergarten teachers (Ladd & Price, 1987; Ladd, 
Price & Hart 1988). 

Sometimes children were found observed to be using 
different ways and methods to enter into play situations. Some 
behaved positively, but some did not. They also showed their 
concern and nurtured others in their play. Some children were 
able to structure their play, others were less structured and 
they used imaginative, symbolic representation, monologue 
in their play activities. It was noted that children who engaged 
in sophisticated role play and make-believe play are better 
liked by peers and rated as socially competent children by 
teachers. These finding are consistent with the research of 
Howes (1988) who revealed that ‘children who engage in 



mature forms of make-believe involving cooperative roles 
are better liked by peers and rated by teachers as more sociable 
than classmates who engage in less mature forms of play’ 
(Maxwell & Eller, 1994: 56). 

The relationship among the issues, strategies, and 
outcomes of children’s conflict was explored. When children 
encountered conflicts involving objects, they tended to involve 
physical resistance such as control of objects or physical space. 
When children feel their territory was threatened, they would 
have automatic responses such as grabbling, hitting and 
pushing (Constable, 1987: 106). Children began to use verbal 
protests more frequently in conflicts involve physical 
resistance (Ross and Conant, 1992). However, conciliatory 
behaviours associated with peaceful outcomes and continued 
interaction following ended the conflict while ‘physical 
domination often led to ending the interaction (Wheeler, 
1994). ‘Children were capable of resolving conflicts on their 
own’ (Killen andTuriel, 1991). 

From the observations conducted on teachers during free 
play, teachers rarely intervened in children’s peer play except 
to settle problems or conflicts. Teachers appeared to be doing 
little in the classroom to actively mediate children’s 
relationship and interactions with their peers. Observations 
on teachers’ behaviour were recorded in Fig 1. Evidence 
showed that children’s competence with peers could be 
promoted with teachers ‘ mediation in peer interaction in the 
classroom (File, 1993: 351). 

The importance of the teachers’ active role in facilitating 
children’s social competence with peers was emphasized. 
Appropriate intervention strategies and teachers’ skill help 
facilitate children’s competence with peers. Evidence showed 
that teachers often acted as an active mediator of children’s 
peer relationships and interaction would enhance children’s 
social competence which was supported by Edwards, 1986; 
Hazen, Black, & Fleming-Johnson, 1984; Kostelnik, Stein, 
Whiren, & Soderman, 1988; Ladd, 1984, Mize, Ladd & Price, 
1985. Vygotsky (1978) interpreted that ‘interaction between 
the child and more highly skilled others is the first for learning, 
if guidance in skills and understanding are provided to the 
child, one will eventually internalize them (File, 1993:354). 
That is, effective assistance or guidance can be provided within 
the child’s zone of proximal development (ZPD) especially 
when teachers or more advanced peers support and nurture 
social skills, children are in the process of developing. This 
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support is referred to as ‘assisted performance’ (Tharp & 
Gallimore, 1988) and ‘guided participation’ (Rogoff, 1990). 

However, it appears that in practice, teachers either do 
not regard themselves as important facilitators of children’s 
peer relationships. They need help to develop teaching 
strategies for guiding children to more socially competent 
behaviour (File, 1993:64) 

Although a child’s social competence naturally improves 
with age. Getting along well with children requires a number 
of specific interpersonal skills. Through observing children 
at play, several broad categories have been identified in which 
children become socially adept with peers and become socially 
competent. First, a child must learn to initiate and approach 
other children in a manner that encourages a positive response. 
A variety of interaction skills -such as sharing and respecting 
the wishes of playmates-are required to keep a social exchange 
going for any length of time (i.e. to maintain positive 
relationship). In addition, the ability to solve conflicts is also 
a major social feat that a child must master. To practice such 
skills, he needs plenty of opportunities to encounter with other 
children at schools or in play groups. He may also practise 
other forms of social skills by trial-and -error. Or he can learn 
these skills simply by watching and observing. 

When a child wants to approach other peers, she 
encounters different skills in initiating contact with peers. 
Generally speaking, their skills can be observed in three 
distinctive categories: i) establishing contact during their play 
which includes: make an approach to another, smile and speak 
happily, understanding of emotional expressions, coordinate 
play and cooperate with group needs, peer group entry 
strategies, and communicative skills, ii) maintaining positive 
relationships and iii) resolving conflicts which would lead 
them to be accepted by peers and to become popular and more 
socially competent. 

Teaching Strategies for Facilitating Peer 
relationship 

Teachers who want to help children gain social 
acceptance can use a Vygotkian approach to facilitate 
children’s relationship with their peers. They need to have 
three competencies: i) having a thorough knowledge of 
important social skills children need in order to interact 
successfully, ii) having an inclusive knowledge of individual 



children’s abilities (Tharp & Gallimore, 1988), and iii) having 
a range of effective teaching strategies to use in their 
classroom. 

Thorough knowledge of social skills: 

This kind of essential skills can be categorized into the 
tasks of initiating peer interaction (e.g. the entry into a play 
group, entering to an on-going play, adapting unsuccessful 
entry strategies), maintaining relationships (e.g. interacting 
prosocially), and resloving conflicts (e.g. avoiding aggression, 
seeking a compromise) (Asher, Renshaw, & Hymel, 1982). 
These skills can be valuable resources to teachers in extending 
their knowledge in this area. Corsaro, 1981, 1985; Hazen et 
al., 1984 state that successful and unsuccessftil social strategies 
children use can be a valuable resource in preservice and 
inservice education in extending teachers’ knowledge (File, 
1993). 

Knowledge of individual children ‘s abilities 

Teachers, when teaching child within the zone of 
proximal development, must know how much and what type 
of support an individual child may need and how far the child 
can be challenged without becoming astounded in a particular 
situation. Teachers should be provided with skills in observing 
and tracking children’s behaviour and developmental progress. 
There is a risk that the interventions of teachers who are 
without sufficient knowledge of individual’s abilities, will not 
fall within the child’s zone of proximal development. 

Having a range of effective teaching strategies: 

When children need to participate with peers on their 
own, well-timed teacher support and well-timed withdrawal 
is needed, this can help children to construct new knowledge 
and skills which would enhance children’s social competence. 

Conclusion 

In this study, the observations conducted both on teachers 
and children’s behaviour, have revealed the significance of 
the teachers’ role as mediators interacting with children during 
freeplay in the classroom. Although the observational and 
scenario data indicated that the teachers still had interactions 
with children, an awareness of lags in peer interaction skills 
for children was indicated. Besides, what did this study tell 
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us about the relationship between teacher-child interaction 
and children’s play with peers ? Consistent with the research 
of DeKlyen and Odom (1989) and Shores et al. (1976), there 
was a negative correlation between frequency of teacher-child 
interaction and children’s social play level. This seems to 
imply that in some way more complex social play corresponds 
to teachers being relatively uninvolved with the children. They 
are more likely to support the cognitive aspects of play in 
their intervention. Perhaps, it is the case that teacher 
intervention, as it seems to occur most often, tends to draw 
children’s attention more to the cognitive aspects of play than 
to the social aspects. Teacher intervention, whether focused 
on peer interactions, can facilitate social play remains 
unanswered. The study does indicate that more detailed 
examination of the nature of teacher-child interaction is 
important for future research. 
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Information Technology and Early Childhood Education: 

A Case Study Report 

The aim of the case study is to design thematic learning activities for understanding and analyzing roles of IT 
for improving Learning & Teaching (L&T) of school education. This research involved 10 teachers and 75 learners in 
a one-year study. Three thematic activities were designed and implemented. They were: (1) digital book production, 
(2) digital activity record production, and (3) digital video clip production for sharing behavior of learners. Results of 
the study indicated that IT could play three roles in education. They are: (1) providing authentic learning opportunities, 
(2) enhancing teaching capability, and (3) empowering L&T activities. 

Keyword: information technology in education, early childhood education 
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Are Parents Prepared to be Involved in Children’s 

Education? 
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The Hong Kong Institute of Education 

Promoting home-school relations is one of the aims of education reforms in Hong Kong. This paper contains 
research data collected through qualitative methods aiming at capturing the thoughts and perceptions of twelve parents 
in three primary schools in Hong Kong so as to explore whether they are psychologically prepared for being involved 
in their children’s education. Findings indicate that parents demonstrated low degree of cognitive and affective readiness 
for participating in school. To promote parent-school collaboration, it is important to consider the influence of Chinese 
culture on parent involvement. The paper also serves to provide scholars with academic insights for further investigation 
and policy makers with practical knowledge in developing appropriate strategies to promote home-school relations. 






Introduction 

The vision of school improvement compels us to create 
a new conception of the appropriate relationship between 
parent and school. In fact, the promotion of home-school 
relations has recently become the focus of educational reform 
in Hong Kong. The importance of strong home- school links 
can help contribute to the enhancement of school effectiveness 
(Epstein, 1990; Munn, 1993; Bastiani, 1993). To optimize 
children’s learning outcome, home- school relationship must 
be improved. The vitality and significance of parent 
involvement in school have well been recognized in the 
Western societies where parents’ participation in school or 
direct control and intervention in decision making process 
are always treated as a civic right (Cheng, 1994; Tai, 1996). 



The idea of parent-school collaboration contributing to school 
effectiveness is gradually gaining attention in Asian region 
especially in Hong Kong where parent involvement in school 
is not encouraged and contact with parents initiated by schools 
is very often for remedial purposes (Cheung et al, 1996). Shen 
et al (1994) found that home-school communication in Hong 
Kong was often one way and parent-teacher relationship was 
not sufficient and effective enough for facilitating all rounded 
development of children. 

To promote and strengthen home-school relations, the 
Education Department has established the Home-School 
Cooperation Committee since 1993 which has then 
encouraged schools to set up Parent-Teacher Associations 
(PTAs) so as to increase contact between parents and teachers. 
To reiterate the importance of parent involvement, Education 
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Commission Report (ECR) No. 7 (1997) urges schools to 
involve parents and teachers in school management. The 
Advisory Committee on School-based Management (2000) 
has just published a consultation document to ask the public 
for their opinion on the number of parent representatives to 
be included in the school council. However, there is quite a 
number of disputes. Some school organizations suggest that 
the number of parent representatives be as small as possible 
so as to avoid conflicts in school policies with the school 
personnel. On the other hand, some parent organizations 
would like to increase the number of parents in the school 
council. 

Aim of Study 

Parents in the West are aware of their rights and 
responsibilities in getting involved in the school due to the 
fact that their education standard is, in general, higher and 
they are cultivated with moral beliefs of fairness, partnership 
and democracy. However, parent-school collaboration is 
passive in traditional Asian societies and the practices of 
implementing parent involvement in school education 
especially in the context of Hong Kong are often fragmentary. 
Whether home-school relations can be smoothly promoted 
in the Hong Kong society dominated mainly with Chinese 
culture is a question. This study has provided insights into 
whether parents are psychologically prepared to work together 
with school personnel at different levels of school education 
through adopting qualitative method to capture their thoughts 
and perceptions on their involvement in school. Its purpose 
is not to generalize but to illuminate the phenomenon of parent 
involvement, helping to fill in the gap of previous quantitative 
studies (e.g. Chan et al, 1993; Shen et al, 1994) on the same 
issue. 

Methodology 

Method and Subject: 

The study is adopting the case study method of inquiry 
as the research methodological paradigm. Case study is a 
detailed, in-depth exploration of a bounded system or a case 



(multiple cases) in a period of time through collecting data 
with multiple sources of information (C reswell, 1998). It was 
employed here to pursue particularity of the issue of parent 
involvement. The subjects for this study were three primary 
schools where the investigator spent half a year to conduct 
semi-structured interviews with twelve parents. Participant 
observations simultaneously took place in parents’ events such 
as parent day, executive meetings of PTA and parent-school 
consultative meetings. Primary schools were selected in 
preference to secondary schools because research has found 
that there is less parent-teacher interaction in secondary 
schools (e.g. Domhusch & Glasgow, 1996; Shen et al, 1994). 
These schools were chosen in accordance with two principles. 
First, the schools provided greater potential for parent 
involvement. Second, students in the schools came from 
different social positions. Purposive sampling method was 
employed (Lincoln & Cuba, 1985). Two parents from middle- 
class backgrounds and two from working-class families were 
selected for interview in each school to provide maximum 
variation among their views (Hutchinson, 1988). 

Data analysis in qualitative study takes place 
simultaneously with data collection (Erlandson et al, 1993). 
In this study, an analysis with codes and categories occurred 
immediately after the first interview had been transcribed. 
This analysis was then used to inform the second interview 
and so on. This process of constant comparative method 
(Glaser & Strauss, 1967) means that the formal analysis is 
nearly completed by the end of data collection. 

Theoretical framework: 

To analyze parent-school collaboration, it is commonly 
to look into the degree of parent involvement in school. Cheng 
(1991), Chan et al (1993), Ramsay et al (1992), Hornby 
(1995), Morgan et al (1992), and Esptein (1992, 1996) have 
suggested different models of parent involvement in school 
for studying home-school collaboration. Different educators 
have developed different parent involvement models for 
people to study home-school links. One of the similar 
characteristics among these models is that parental 
participation in school often takes place at the lowest level of 
communication and, at the right moment, moves up to the 
highest level of decision making. In this study, the six level 
Model of Home-School Cooperation (MHSC) developed by 
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Ng (1999) was adopted and is outlined in Figure 1 as the 
framework for exploring the perceptions of parents on parent 
involvement at different levels in school. 

According to the MHSC, parents can be involved outside 
and inside school. As for the involvement outside school, 
communication between home and school through circulars 
and telephone contact is regarded as a kind of involvement 
and it will be better if teachers and parents both play an active 
role in initiating contact. It comes to be logical to point out 
that in order to have effective and fruitful implementation of 
parent involvement in school education, it is better to start 
first at the lower level of involvement, then move up the 
hierarchy gradually when parents are ready. At a higher level, 



parents’ assisting their children in doing homework and 
contributing to make joint effort with their children in 
accomplishing school projects are also treated as participation 
in school activities. Sometimes, parents are invited to go to 
school for some seminars and talks concerning knowledge 
and skills beneficial to the children’s personal and social 
growth, allocation of school places, home-school cooperation, 
etc. On the other hand, parents can have the rights to be 
involved in matters inside school from being volunteers in 
helping organize and conduct school activities to monitoring 
and even playing a governing role in the school management 
committee. At these levels, parents actually take a partnership 
role with school personnel. 



Figure 1 : A Six-Level Model of Home-School Cooperation (MHSC) (Ng, 1999) 



Domain 




Nature of Participation 


Illustrations of Activities Concerned 


Parents’ Rights 


Involvement 

Inside 

School 


6 


Participating in decision 
making 


- Member of the school management committee and board of 
school 

- Taking part in teacher appraisal, recruitment and promotion 

- Promoting educational innovation 


Gove 

i 


ming 




5 


Helping decision making 


- Being consulted in formulating school polices such as 
curriculuni development 

- Representing in different committees in school 

- Conveying influencing opinion from PTA to school 
management 

- Providing opinion on student admission policy 


Moni 

i 


toring 

t 




1 


Assisting in school operation 


- Helping organize and conduct extra-curricular activities 

- Taking part in classroom teaching 

- Being voluntai^ in acting as library assistant 






Involvement 

Outside 

School 


3 


Taking part in parent 
programme and organization 


- Organizing and joining PTA 

- Raising fund for school 

- Participating in school events 

- Taking part in seminars and talk 


Sho 

accoun 

i 


wing 

tability 




2 


Helping actual learning of 
individual children 


- Supervising children’s learning at home 

- Collaborating with children in doing school projects 

- Looking after children’s health development 








1 


Communication 
(one to two way) 


- Contacting school on telephone 

- Participating in parent-teacher conference 

- Receiving circulars from school and giving feedback through 
children’s handbook 


Being i 


iformed 
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To explore whether parents are psychologically prepared for 
collaboration, the framework outlined in Figure 2 is developed 
for guiding the investigator to conduct semi-structured 
interviews with parents. It is assumed that if they are better 
prepared cognitively and affectively, the school will have a 
better opportunity to develop positive and productive parent- 
school relationships (Cheung et al, 1996). On the vertical side, 
there are six levels of parent involvement in school education 
along which opinions of parents on parent involvement were 
collected. On the horizontal side, questions in the interviews 
were guided and concentrated under these two domains: 
cognitive readiness and affective readiness. If parents have 
developed positive values and beliefs in cognitive readiness 
but holds an negative attitude (unwillingness) in affective 



domain or vice versa, parent-school collaboration is thought 
to be psychologically unprepared. During the interviews, 
parents were asked questions along the hierarchy from level 
one - communication to level six - participating in decision 
making. At level one, for example, in the domain of cognitive 
readiness for parent-school collaboration, they were asked 
whether they understood the importance of keeping close 
contact with teachers through different communication means 
and whether they realized that it was their responsibilities to 
show up in teacher-parent conferences. In the domain of 
affective readiness for parent-school collaboration, parents 
were asked whether they were willing to maintain close 
contact with teachers for the own good of the children. 



Figure 2: Framework for the study 



Level of parent 
involvement 


Cognitive readiness (Illustrations) 


Affevtive readiness (Illustrations) 


6. Participating 
in decision 
making 


• Parents believe that they have the competence to participate 
in formulating school polices. 

• Parents understand clearly that their personal readiness is 
needed for participating in making school policies. 


• Parents are willing to participate in formulating school 
policies. 

• Parents are willing to express their opinions on developing 
school policies in meetings of the school council. 


5. Helping 
decision 
making 


• Parents realize that it is their responsibility to make 
suggestions to the school. 

• Parents understand that they have the competence to 
provide constructive recommendations on school polices. 

• Parents realize clearly their roles as school consultants. 


• Parents are willing to speak up in the parent-school 
consultative meetings. 

• Parents are willing to act as school consultants and to 
work cooperatively with school personnel. 


4. Assisting in 
school 
operation 


• Parents believe that they have the competence to assist in 
school’s daily operation. 

• Parents realize the vitality of their contribution of individual 
resources to educating children. 


• Parents are willing to learn and work with teachers in 
school. 

• Parents are willing to express their views and provide 
assistance when needs arise. 


3. Taking part 
in parent 
programmes 
and 

organization 


• Parents realize the meaning and importance of taking part 
in PTA and other parent events organized by teachers. 

• Parents know how to organize and participate in PTA and 
other parent events. 


• Parents are willing to cooperate and work will other 
parents in the PTA. 

• Parents are willing to contribute personal resources such 
as time and expertise and support to the school. 


2. Helping 
actual 
learning of 
individual 
children 


• Parents understand the importance and meaning of 
educating their children. 

• Parents understand the importance and significance of 
collaborating with teachers for the education of their 
children. 


• Parents are willing to spend time in assisting their 
children’s learning at home. 

• Parents are willing to work collaboratively with teachers. 


1 .Communication 


• Parents understand the importance of keeping close contact 
with teachers through different communicative means. 

• Parents realize that it is their responsibilities to show up in 
teacher-parent conferences. 


• Parents are willing to maintain close contact with teachers 
for the own good of their children. 

• Parents are willing to show up and exchange information 
about their children in parent-teacher conferences. 
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Results: Parents' perception on parent- 
school collaboration 

High to average degree of cognitive readiness at levels one 
to three of the MHSC 

All parents except one expressed strong desire for contact 
with teachers at levels one and two. They realized that without 
effective communication with teachers, they knew less or 
nothing about the performance of their children at school. 
They were eager to develop close relationships with the class 
teacher. One parent explained: 

My child has spent the whole day at school. I want 
to listen to the class teacher to know how my child 
behaves. Though the parent-teacher conference is 
held on Saturday morning, I would rather come to 
attend the meeting than go to work. It’s important if 
the teacher can tell me some techniques of 
supervising my child at home. They are professionals. 
I ought to listen to them. 

Parents cognitively demonstrated great intention of 
sharing responsibilities with teachers at levels one and two. 
They understood that only through cooperation with teachers 
did they know more about their children’s performance at 
home. As going up to level three, about six parents agreed 
that parents should help organize the PTA and be members of 
it. They understood the importance of participating in parent 
events so that home- school relations could develop. The other 
six parents indicated here the intention of separate 
responsibilities. They had no intention to participate in parent 
events unless it was necessary. It was found that they were 
busy and did not understand the significant meaning of their 
involvement in school'. One of the parents commented as 
follows: 

1 am busy. I think the school should look after my 
child for me. It’s their duty to teach my child. I need 
to go to work and I have no time to get involved in 
school. I know nothing about supervision of children. 
I depend all on the school. 



Low degree of cognitive readiness at level four and above 
Nine of the parents expressed that they had no interest 
in being involved inside school. They did not understand why 
they could participate in school’s daily operation and what 
role they could play when being appointed or elected managers 
of the school. In fact, they indicated that they did not have 
any competence to be working with teachers in deciding 
policies of the school. They did not realize that parents’ 
participation in decision making was part of the essence of 
parent-school collaboration. One parent felt surprised: 

What! Inviting me to be one of the school managers. 
What is it about? I don ’t think I have competence to 
be working there. I am a housewife. I could help the 
school to be assistant librarian but I don ’t know I 
am allowed to be the manager. Even if it is so, I will 
not agree to be. I would rather be informed of the 
school policies than participate in making decision. 

High degree of affective readiness at levels one and two of 
the MHSC 

Like the attitudes shown in cognitive domain, most 
parents also indicated their great intention of willingness to 
maintain close contact with class teachers and to be present 
in parent-teacher conferences so as to exchange information 
concerning their children’s performance with the teachers. 
They were also willing to spend time on assisting their 
children. In such a case, they were voluntary to work 
collaboratively with the teachers so that they could know better 
about their children’s personal and academic development at 
school. A housewife demonstrated her eagerness to always 
talk with the class teacher. In her words: 

Surely I would like to be always contacted by the 
class teacher. If not, I cannot know what happens to 
my child at school. Every day, I spend more than 
three hours reading with my child. He behaves well 
at home but I don ’t know what he behaves at school. 
Therefore, it will be better to have more parent- 
teacher conferences in a year. I don’t mind if the 
teacher calls me on the phone at all time. 
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Low degree of affective readiness at level three and above 
However, when asked about their willingness to 
participate in organizing the PTA and to assist school’s daily 
operation, most of the parents pointed out that they could not 
spare any time to do so and they lacked confidence and 
competence to be working collaboratively with teachers in 
school, not to mention being involved in decision making. In 
fact, they had demonstrated the same attitudes as in cognitive 
domain; thus it was not surprising that they had the same 
perceptions on the affective intention of involvement at upper 
levels of the hierarchy of the MHSC. One of the parents 
exclaimed: 

No, it not my duty to be going to school as managers 
or to get involved in school’s daily operation. I am 
busy enough at daytime. If I am asked to assist in 
the classroom, I don ’t know how to manage my time. 
In addition, what about the teachers? Do they think 
that we interfere with their daily teaching affairs? 
Are they willing to work with us? This should be taken 



into consideration. lam not willing to be involved so 
as to avoid conflicts with teachers. If I do something 
wrongly, I am afraid the teacher will retaliate against 
my child. 

In summary, it could be interpreted that the sample of 
parents in this study were not psychologically prepared for 
parent-school cooperation. As parents are only ready to be 
involved in communicating with school and they are willing 
to render support to supervise their children at home, the 
involvement focussing on lower level of the hierarchy makes 
less contribution to the development of home-school 
collaboration. Parents are not accustomed to intervening 
school personnel since they have not been given such rights 
before. They have never thought of going into the classroom 
and even managing the schools together with teaching 
professionals. Therefore, they are not psychologically prepared 
to activate their rights as given at levels two and above. An 
overview of the perceptions of parents on cognitive and 
affective readiness for collaboration is showed in Figure 3. 



Figure 3: Degree of psychological preparation for parent-school collaboration demonstrated by parents 



Level of parent involvement 


Degree of cognitive readiness 


Degree of affective readiness 


6. Participating in decision making 


Low 


Low 


5. Helping decision making 


Low 


Low 


4. Assisting in school operation 


Low 


Low 


3. Taking part in parent programme and organization 


Average 


Low 


2. Helping actual learning of individual children 


High 


High 


1 . Communication 


High 


High 



Discussion 

As shown above, when attitudes of parents towards 
cognitive readiness were not in line with those towards 
affective readiness and the degree of readiness of participation 
inside school was low, implementation of parent involvement 
in school might not be successful. According to Cheung et al 
(1996), only deep level cognitive and affective changes can 
develop an enduring and effective parent-school collaboration. 



Parents: Consideration of cultural 
dimension 

Parents had less intention to be involved inside school’s 
daily operation though they were asked to do so. Salili (1996) 
opines that the Chinese cultural values mediate the 
achievement orientation of Chinese students and the extent 
of involvement in school of the Chinese parents. In his 
research, Cheng (1994) highlights that Chinese parents take 
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schools holistically and are not interested in the detailed 
operation of school and that parents perceive the fundamental 
aim of their children’s education is for upward mobility and 
further study. To achieve this aim, parents respect teachers 
deeply and avoid creating conflicts with teachers. In our 
samples, parents understood the importance of developing 
good communication with the class teachers and they were 
willing to listen to teachers so that what they had done at 
home could comply with what the teachers requested. It might 
help their children gain some impression from the teachers 
which carried positive influence on the scores of the tests and 
achieve good academic performance in school (Ng, 1996). 
This is an essential determinant for successful survival in the 
competitive education context of Hong Kong dominated by 
Chinese culture (Salili, 1996; Morris, 1983). 

Other than involvement at levels one and two, most 
parents were hesitant to participate in any activities in school. 
The research conducted by Shen, et al (1994) found that 
parents would prefer being informed to being granted to have 
a say in decision making. Indeed, what interests Chinese 
parents most is the effort they have made to nurture their 
children and to urge them to study hard. LeVine & White 
(1986) outline that in East Asian countries with a Confucian 
tradition, there is a high extent of parent involvement in 
supervising and monitoring children’s learning process and 
teachers have a high and respected status. Thus, it is not 
difficult to imagine that parents in Hong Kong have to 
contribute their best and are pleased to get involved in their 
children’s study, especially in this competitive society of 
which her education system is of examination orientation. 
However, their involvement is not inside school. Their arena 
is at home (Cheng, 1994). 

Chinese culture is often characterized with collectivism 
whereas individualism is prevailing in the western society 
(Bond, 1986; Salili, 1996). Chinese culture is focused on the 
obedience and loyalty towards the group that would then 
protect their members in exchange for loyalty. In return, 
individual members will behave in conformity to the norms 
or request of the group (Yang, 1986; Hwang, 1983). Bond 
points out that Chinese people believe that to invite any type 
of dispute is an invitation to chaos. Therefore, they will avoid 
any direct confrontation. Collectivistic culture penetrates in 
all walks of Chinese lives and its influence could also been 
envisaged in the analysis of parent-school relations in Hong 



Kong. In the case of school, parents perceive schools as a 
holistic entity and they are components of the whole (Liu, 
1988). Chinese parents incline to believe that improvement 
of school results from internal adjustment of the school rather 
than external intervention (Cheng, 1996). They try not to 
interfere with school because they place school as a 
community above individual. They do not see their 
participation in school as legitimate. Unlike their counterparts 
in the West, Chinese parents, hence, get hold of the ideology 
of separate responsibility with schools. Children learn at 
school whereas parents supervise them at home. 

Conclusion 

After taking into consideration of the Chinese culture 
on parent involvement, it is not surprised to find that parents 
demonstrated low degree of affective readiness for parent- 
school collaboration. It seems that it is a common practice 
that implementing almost all educational innovations will face 
a lot of resistance and needs appropriate strategies to minimize 
this resistance. Support and education are two essential 
prerequisites provided to parents before implementation of 
parent involvement in school. 

Due to the Chinese tradition, the purposes of parents’ 
self-restricted behaviors of not intruding into school are all 
for the decent and harmonious development of the school. 
They do not understand it is their rights and responsibilities 
nowadays to be partners with school personnel in the 
educational process of their children. Therefore, it is important 
to provide parents with parent education by the Education 
Department of Hong Kong. At school, school personnel should 
also demonstrate a welcoming attitude for parent involvement. 
Before implementing parent involvement in school, it is 
important that concrete supports should be provided to 
teachers and parents. It includes resource support and 
emotional support. As for the parents, for instance, the school 
should organize a lot of parent events such as seminars on 
parent involvement in school, conduct survey of parents’ 
opinion on setting up PTA and making every effort to publicize 
the importance of parent-school collaboration. This kind of 
emotional support can enhance parents’ feeling of cognitive 
and affective readiness for the implementation of parent 
involvement. Perhaps providing venues for parent meetings 
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and organizations at school will facilitate psychological 
preparation. 

This study does not try to generalize the conceptions of 
parents on parent-school collaboration in Hong Kong but 
particularly look into the psychological state of twelve parents 
about parent involvement in their schools. It serves to fill in 
the gap of the previous quantitative study. Illumination on 
the phenomenon of parent-school collaboration in these 
schools can help us understand what has actually happened 
in the scenes and what strategies should be adopted for its 
successful implementation. Nowadays, there is the evident 
desire to increase the accountability of schools to parents. 
However, education reformer should take into consideration 
parents’ psychological readiness for the innovation and the 
influence of cultural dimension on parent involvement. 
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